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justralian bishops on immigration 

As in previous years, the annual Social Justice State- 
ment of the Australian hierarchy, which will be read 
in all churches on Sept. 6, deals with the moral aspect 
of an issue currently before the public. This time the 
issue is immigration, which is as hotly debated “down 
under” as it is here. In the first glow of the postwar era, 
as its contribution to a better, peaceful world, Austra- 
lig welcomed 700,000 migrants in the five years 1947- 
1952. For a country with an estimated population in 
1945 of only 7.3 million, that was a splendid achieve- 
ment, one in which, as the bishops note, “there is 
ground for modest but legitimate pride.” More re- 
cently, however, a change in public sentiment toward 
immigration foreshadows a new Government policy 
which would cut the flow of immigzants to a trickle. 
Whereas in 1947 there were more jobs than workers 
in Australia, today the reverse is true, and this change 
in economic conditions, from boom to recession, has 
revived traditional Australian antipathy to immigra- 
tion. The bishops stress the point that in approaching 
this issue the primary consideration should be the 
moral, rather than the economic, factor. So far as the 
morality of immigration goes, no confusion is possible. 
In his Christmas Address of 1952, the bishops recall, 
the Holy Father castigated a society which destroys 
“the natural right of the individual to be unhampered 
in immigration or emigration.” This right may not be 
denied or nullified by governments, write the bishops, 
although “reasonable regulation of migration is legiti- 
mate.” After detailed analysis of the economic argu- 
ments against taking more immigrants, the hierarchy 
concludes that, despite difficulties, Australia has a 
moral duty to continue “a constructive program of 
immigration.” 


Southeast Asia’s potential fifth column 

Amid the flurry of arguments bound to develop 
sooner or later over the admission of Red China to the 
UN, our delegates to the world body should keep in 
mind the point raised by New York Times correspond- 
ent James Reston in his Aug. 22 column. Mr. Reston 
is rightly concerned over the effect the acceptance of 
the Peiping regime would have on the ten million 
Hua Chiao, the overseas Chinese, in Southeast Asia. 
Though they represent but five or six per cent of the 
population of the area, their influence is far out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. They dominate the business 
and commercial worlds of the countries in which they 
have made their homes for hundreds of years. Further- 
more, they represent closely-knit, clannish groups 
which have never been assimilated, because the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia saw in them an imperium in 
imperio growing up in their midst and feared for their 
own safety. Throughout their history, therefore, the 
overseas Chinese have consistently looked to the 
mother country for protection and guidance. National- 
ist China instructed its consular officials to register all 
Chinese within their jurisdiction. It directed their 
education and even introduced a system of grants-in- 
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aid in competition with the local governments. It is 
now no secret that Peiping is wooing these same Hua 
Chiao as potential fifth columnists. The more recogni- 
tion the free world accords China’s totalitarian regime, 
the more likely are Southeast Asia’s Chinese to accept 
it and thus become tools for the Communist infiltra- 
tion of the area. 


Fresh hope for Iran 

Though it does not necessarily mean that the Anglo- 
Iranian oil dispute is closer to solution, the dramatic 
ousting of Premier Mossadegh on Aug. 19 is a good 
omen for Iran’s political and economic future. The 
erstwhile Premier made one big mistake. He thought 
he was more powerful than the Shah and could even 
risk the support of Iran’s Communists in forcing the 
ruler’s hasty flight from the country. He now finds 
himself in jail, facing a charge of high treason, with 
the returned Shah enthroned more affectionately than 
ever in the hearts of his people. The Shah proposes to 
go forward with the division of the crown lands among 
the impoverished peasantry and the implementation of 
Iran’s Seven-Year Plan, enacted as law in 1947—meas- 
ures which Dr. Mossadegh’s domestic policies had 
effectively thwarted. To carry out his program for 
economic and social reform, however, the Iranian 
ruler must get a quick response to his plea for financial 
assistance. Yet it would be a mistake to demand, as a 
prerequisite, Iran’s immediate agreement with Britain 
in the oil dispute, the source of the country’s present 
economic plight. It is undeniable that Dr. Mossadegh 
owed his one-time popularity to his determination to 
fight British interests every inch of the way. He was 
not ousted on that issue. To ignore this and expect a 
quick about-face in Iran’s position could jeopardize a 
new and promising regime at the very outset. An 
Anglo-Iranian agreement will still take time, tact and 
negotiation. With Dr. Mossadegh out of the picture, 
there is hope that the new Government will eventually 
prove more amenable to compromise. 


New era in Morocco? 

Three persons played the principal roles in the 
Moroccan drama which reached its climax on Aug. 20 
when the French deposed Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Youssef and whisked the ruler off to Corsica “for his 
own safety.” There was the Sultan himself, who had 
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long pressed for gradual political, social and economic 
reforms but who had, perhaps too unwisely for his 
own good, allowed himself to become identified with 
the violently nationalistic Istiqlal party, the exponent 
of complete and immediate independence from France. 
The second was Hadj Thami el Mezouari el Glaoui, 
Berber Pasha of Marrakesh, France’s strongest ally in 
Morocco, who had organized a march on Rabat with 
the express purpose of driving the Sultan out. Finally, 
the French Government in the person of Resident Gen- 
eral Augustin Guillaume sought to avert an impending 
Arab-Berber civil war by designating el Glaoui’s 
choice, the pro-French Moulay Mohammed Ben Arafa, 
uncle of the ex-Sultan, as the new ruler of Morocco. 
Under the circumstances it seems that the French 
made the best of an extremely dangerous situation for 
which they themselves were partly responsible. They 
had too long turned a deaf ear to the crying need for 
political reform in Morocco. On Aug. 21, however, the 
French Cabinet hinted at a new policy for the North 
African Protectorate. 


The French Government intends that the new 
investiture [of Moulay Mohammed Ben Arafa] 
should open an era of profound, economic and 
social reforms. 


If France actually grants reforms, she may be able to 
appease the Arab nationalists and, with Berber sup- 
port, retain her position as Protector of Morocco. If the 
reforms are not sincere there is bound to be mounting 
opposition, not only from Moroccan Arabs but from 
the entire Arab world. 


Toward progress on Kashmir 

To most Americans Kashmir is a far-distant country 
whose chief claim to fame is the quality of its oriental 
rugs. Since the 1947 partition of British India, how- 
ever, it has been a potential Asiatic powder keg. India 
and Pakistan both have claimed jurisdiction over the 
former princely state, which lies in the northwestern 
corner of the Indian subcontinent. Neither has hesi- 
tated to take up arms to enforce her “rights.” Had it not 
been for a UN-imposed cease-fire in 1948 the two 
countries might long ago have been at war. On Aug. 21, 
after six years of bitter dispute, the Indian and Paki- 
stani Governments finally announced that they had 
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cleared the ground for a rapprochement. After a week. 
long series of conferences, Prime Ministers Nehru of 
India and Mohammed Ali of Pakistan made this state. 
ment: 

The Kashmir dispute should be settled in ag. 
cordance with the wishes of the people of that 
state. A plebiscite administrator will be appointed 
[who] will then make such proposals as he thinks 
proper for preparations to be made for holding a 
fair, impartial plebiscite for the whole state. 


This is not the first time India and Pakistan haye 
agreed in general terms to the holding of a plebiscite 
in Kashmir. Time and again the implementation of 
such an accord has broken down because both sides 
have refused to withdraw their armed forces from the 
disputed area. This time, however, the spur-of-the. 
moment sessions at New Delhi would indicate tha 
both leaders felt it was time an agreement was reached, 
For one thing, settling the dispute will enable India to 
funnel much of her military expenditures in Kashmir 
into more necessary ventures, é.g., growing needed 
food for her underfed millions. 


New hopes for a Catholic hymnal 

For the past fifty years, from the days of Pope Pius X 
to the present time, two questions have remained wu. 
answered about Catholic church services in this coun- 
try. First, why should our congregations attend Mass 
in stony silence, when the very nature of the Mass calls 
us to lift up our voices in some form of corporate 
worship? Second, why is it that when we do sing in 
church, we content ourselves with hymns that in great 
part are very second-rate, both in words and music? 
Both of these questions were discussed at the National 
Liturgical Conference held at Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Aug. 21-24, Rev. Richard Ginder, editor of the Priest 
and the Catholic Choirmaster, an expert on church 
music, remarked that “the pity of it is that we havea 
store of superb hymns available—hymns being used by 
the Protestants right now.” The Protestant Episcopal 
hymnal lists thirty-three hymns written by Catholic 
saints. The Methodists and Presbyterians are also sing- 
ing first-class Catholic hymns. As a practical answer to 
the hymn question, it was disclosed at the conference 
that a national hymnal for Catholics is in process of 
compilation by a committee of nine, under Father 
Ginder’s direction, which will probably be published 
by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. As for the 
silent-congregation problem at Mass, Rev. Thomas P. 
Conley of Hubbard Woods, Ill., called for the system- 
atic training of Catholic youth in congregational sing- 
ing, quoting the words of Pope Pius X, who said that 
the “faithful should not be detached and silent spec 
tators at Mass.” Experience shows that such training 
does accomplish the end of enabling our people to 
sing the simple forms of the Church’s ritual chant 


Since participation in the Mass is the primary source > 


of Christian life and holiness, why should not the time 
and energy necessary to develop it be directed to this 
purpose? 
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Religious literacy and the NEA 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, a department of the National Education 
association, has taken a practical step towards putting 
religion back into focus in the public schools. Under 
a grant from the Danforth Foundation of St. Louis, it 
plans to select this year from ten to fifteen teacher- 
taining institutions to serve as pilot centers for a proj- 
ect to develop religious literacy among prospective 
teachers. The originators of the project believe that 
teachers without a fundamental knowledge of religion 
(‘religious illiterates”) are not prepared to teach or 
fully understand our culture, literature or history. 
This belief is in accord with the growing awareness 
of the necessity of taking notice of religion in public 
education if students are to be adequately prepared for 
social living. The NEA’s Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s report on Moral and Spiritual Values in Pub- 
lic Schools declared: 


_,. To omit from the classroom all references to 
religion and the institutions of religion is to neg- 
lect an important part of American life. Although 
the public schools cannot teach denominational 
beliefs, they can and should teach much useful 
information about religious faiths, the important 
part they have played in establishing moral and 
spiritual values in American life and their role in 
the story of mankind. 


Indifferent, uninformed, misinformed or biased teach- 
ers increase the difficulties in the admittedly delicate 
problem of taking account of religion in public educa- 
tion. To increase the religious literacy of the teachers, 
then, is a fundamental and practical step towards 
achieving this goal. 


Teaching the social encyclicals 

“Catholic social thought is not merely misunder- 
stood; it is unknown,” Dr. John J. Kane, head of Notre 
Dame University’s sociology department, told a Stu- 
dent Government Conference in Cincinnati on Aug. 
22, Dr. Kane’s forthright statement again brings up 
the question of the extent and adequacy of instruction 
in Catholic social doctrine in our schools. A survey 
conducted during the academic year 1952-53 by the 
Industry Council Plan Committee of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society gives a partial answer 
to that question. The report, published Aug. 1, covers 
225 Catholic colleges and universities, 100 seminaries 
and 230 high schools. Formal courses on Rerum No- 
varum and Quadragesimo Anno were given by 90 out 
of the 144 colleges responding to the questionnaires. 
One out of every five students enrolled in the depart- 
ments offering them (sociology, social sciences, reli- 
gion and economics) attends these courses. In 75 per 
cent of the courses supplementary texts used are Cath- 
lic Social Principles by Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
and Forty Years After, by Very Rev. Raymond J. 
Miller, C.SS.R. F igures for non-formal presentation are 
more encouraging, with 82.6 per cent of the responding 
colleges teaching at least one course, in which the en- 


cyclicals are studied for an average of 6.7 hours. Of 
the 54 responding seminaries, only 22 state they teach 
a formal social-encyclical course. One out of two sem- 
inarians attends these courses. Of the 140 responding 
high schools, 116 offer at least one encyclical for study. 
Seventy-nine per cent offer Q.A. for an average of 11.8 
hours. The ACSS survey is a good beginning. What 
we need now is a study of effective methods of pre- 
senting the social teachings of the encyclicals. 


Making the country Kinsey-conscious 

Three facts cast around Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey’s long- 
promised Sexual Behavior in the Human Female an 
unpleasant miasma of sensationalism, whatever may 
be the intrinsic scientific value of the book. It is stand- 
ard practice among publishing houses to request that 
their books be not reviewed until after publication 
date. Though the Kinsey book will not be published 
until Sept. 14, a select group of reporters and com- 
mentators was allowed to see advance sheets and write 
reviews of no more than 5,000 words as early as Aug. 
20—provided their copy was cleared with Dr. Kinsey 
and his staff. The publishers and Dr. Kinsey, it seems, 
were not willing to let the book stand or fall on its own 
merits, but were angling for the hurried, uncritical 
and often sensational support they must have fore- 
seen, particularly in the daily press. It was a rare paper 
that had the courage not to run a preview—a paper like 
the San Francisco News, which declared: “It is im- 
possible to publish this material for those seriously 
concerned with the social sciences without pandering 
to the taste of a great many others whose interest is 
mainly pornographic.” The second fact is that Dr. 
Kinsey, a scientist, is by this bold promotion method 
most unscientifically giving a vast public his conclu- 
sions first and not even offering the grounds on which 
he bases them till a month later. Finally, as the pre- 
views indicate (and Dr. Kinsey’s earlier book, Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male betrayed ), scientific ob- 
jectivity goes out of the window with the constant 
insinuation that moral standards are purely relative, 
that anything becomes “right” if enough people do it. 
We have no doubt that the book has some scientific 
value; we deplore the hucksters’ approach in its 
promotion. 


Dr. Astin restored 

With the reinstatement of Dr. Allen V. Astin as 
director of the National Bureau of Standards by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks on Aug. 21, an 
unpleasant incident was closed, at least temporarily, 
with a reasonable amount of face-saving all round. Dr. 
Astin was dismissed on March 8] after the bureau had 
reported unfavorably on battery additive AD-X2 (Am. 
4/25, p. 93). Mr. Weeks claimed that Dr. Astin lacked 
“a business point of view.” The Secretary’s insistence 
on this “point of view” raised a storm of protest among 
the scientific fraternity, who felt that the bureau’s 
point of view should be scientific. The Secretary then 
reinstated Dr. Astin on a temporary basis, pending the 
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findings of a committee of scientists he appointed, 
headed by Dr. M. J. Kelly of the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. In announcing Dr. Astin’s reinstatement, Mr. 
Weeks said it was unfortunate that the AD-X2 con- 
troversy had obscured the real problem, which was 
reorganization of NBS. Many of the conditions that 
necessitated reorganization, he added, antedated Dr. 
Astin’s directorship and could not be laid at his 
door. To correct a “serious lack of balance” in the 
bureau’s programs, weapons research will be shifted 
to the Department of Defense. In commercial product 
evaluation, the Secretary of Commerce will be re- 
sponsible for “nontechnical and procedural matters.” 
This apparently means that the Secretary will decide 
what products the bureau will test and what action 
shall be taken on the bureau’s reports on products. 
Bureau officials are quoted as saying that testing of 
commercial products constitutes about one per cent of 
their work. That one per cent can be of great impor- 
tance to the public, however. Since the public pays for 
the National Bureau of Standards, it would seem to be 
entitled to have access to the scientific reports on which 
the Secretary will make his decisions. 


Report on lobbying 

In the amount of money expended to influence 
Federal legislation during the recent session of Con- 
gress, the National Association of Electric Companies, 
an organ of the private-power lobby, was far ahead of 
all other interest groups. According to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, with whom all Washington 
lobbyists are required to register, NAEC disbursed 
$268,937 during the period between January and 
August. That was way ahead of the sum expended by 
the Association of American Railroads, which ranked 
second in spending with $119,338. The American 
Medical Association spent $88,763. This was $50,000 
less than it spent during the same period in 1952—a 
reflection, perhaps, of the changed political climate in 
Washington. Here are some other lobbies and their 
reported spending so far this year: 


i PR 66s ivceenmsnswe sacs ce $44,523 
American Farm Bureau Federation...... $48,558 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce............ $67,257 
ere lee EERE aN, $18,340 


National Milk Producers Federation..... $90,402 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks . $34,557 


The total reported spending of lobbyists during the 
first session was $2.37 million, but since not all lobby- 
ists register, and some who do so neglect to submit an 
itemized account of expenditures, as the law demands, 
the actual cost of lobbying was higher than the figures 
indicate. Now that court decisions have weakened the 
already inadequate enforcement provisions of the 
Lobbying Act (see “Legal control of lobbying,” by 
Robert F. Drinan, Am. 6/20), there is little the Clerk 
of the House can do to force all lobbyists to register 
and submit honest, detailed accounts. If it remains the 
intent of Congress that lobbying be conducted in a 
goldfish bowl, the law badly needs amending. 
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BRITAIN’S RECOVERY 

Britain is enjoying a bit of prosperity—but with some 
of the caution and misbelief of a man accustomed to 
having what little luck comes his way snatched from 
his hands. Only in July was the Treasury ready to af. 
firm that recovery from the winter's stagnation was 
complete. Yet, as the New York Times London corre- 
spondent observed, for some time the improvement 
was to be seen in the papers, for the daily front-page 
questioning “whether one-half ounce would be added 
to the butter ration” has disappeared. 

The financial pages of the Economist, the London 
Times, the Manchester Guardian and other journals 
tell the story of revival in terms of three significant 
areas: unemployment, industrial activity and Britain's 
external trade position. 

With unemployment negligible, the only concern 
is that too much of re-employment is absorbed in con- 
sumption goods whereas it ought to be going into 
manufactures for export so as to earn the dollars that 
buy the raw materials England’s industry lives on. An 
inflationary threat, too, is involved. Still, employment 
is up in such basic industries as steel, motors and 
aircraft. 

Industrial production for May was at an all-time 
high for that month. Steel production is up ten per cent 
and the industry’s financial position is sounder. Ex- 
pansion is noted in motors, building and construction 
and public utilities. Finally, exports to the United 
States and Canada are up 60 per cent in value from 
.1938. 

There are encouraging aspects to this recovery. 
First, it was a quick bounce back from the 1952 drop 
to above 1951’s high. Second, stocks are up, not so 
much on present dividends showings as on trends 
making for a sound future. Third, as the Treasury 
notes, expansion forces now are in the private-business 
sector, whereas last year they were more noticeable 
in Government-controlled enterprises. 

Britain’s external position has improved. Gold and 
dollar reserves are up $500 million in the months which 
last year saw a $600-million drop. This partly reflects 
improved terms of trade as world prices dropped on 
the things England buys, knocking 20 per cent off her 
buying bill. Encouraged by all this, the Government 
permits freer trading in wheat and moves toward 
convertibility. 

Offsetting factors to this recovery (e.g. coal for 
winter is a special worry) get quite as much attention. 
Such good luck as the drop in import prices, it is 
realized, can’t be counted on. Then, the question is 
raised whether in its increase of consumer goods Eng- 
land isn’t sacrificing too much in exports, for, despite 
real gains, a debtor England must make prodigious 
gains in this crucial area. 

There is a mounting conviction that if trade adjust- 
ments and ultimately convertibility are one weapon, 
another is in the hands of each Briton: that is the will, 
thus far lacking, to work harder and to renounce in- 
dividual restrictionism. P.S.L. 
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Washington—That old wheeze about Washington hav- 
ing a commission form of government is being res- 
urrected now as each few days see President Eisen- 
hower whipping up some new advisory commission to 
study major problems confronting the country and his 
Administration. Special groups are beginning to beat 
the bushes now in such fields as farm policy, social- 
security revision, Government reorganization, inter- 
national information activities, foreign economic policy 
and Federal-State relations. Some of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet departments have their own studies going on 
in narrower fields. And the Senate Banking Committee 
has a walloping, 83-man advisory group digging into 
foreign trade—“the most exhaustive study of the finan- 
cial aspects of international trade in the nation’s his- 
tory,” as it is described by Sen. Homer Capehart of 
Indiana. 

Many of these commissions include nationally dis- 
tinguished names. The foreign-trade study, for exam- 
ple, is enlisting the counsel of Paul Hoffman, once 
foreign-aid administrator, John J. McCloy, former U. S. 
High Commissioner in Germany, AFL President 
George Meany and others. In the next several months 
these groups and their staffs will comb the country 
and the world for data presumably leading to recom- 
mendations to be made for the next session of 
Congress. 

What all this points up, again, is that the Administra- 
tion must come forward with its answers to most of the 
national problems for which answers were promised 
by the President in his 1952 election campaign. Mostly, 
those answers aren’t easy. Mr. Eisenhower himself re- 
cently cited the extreme difficulty of finding a farm- 
problem solution when grain farmers insist price sup- 
ports must be continued and cattle growers say that 
they cannot pay currently high, guaranteed feed prices 
and come out ahead on the beef they sell. 

There’s no assurance that after all the commissions 
have reported, Congress will pay attention to what 
they say. Government archives are full of nobly in- 
spired, diligently executed studies which were for- 
gotten the day after they were turned in. And even 
after fact-finding reports are in, Administration de- 
cisions on what recommendations to accept and write 
into proposed legislation may be difficult. 

But it’s fairly sure that before the Republican party 
can go to the country a year from this November, it 
will have to be able to show performance in at least 
three or four of these important areas. Mr. Eisenhower 
doesn’t have to hit the ball over the fence on every 
promise he made, but he can’t show too many pop-ups, 
either. The Administration’s test in the next session of 
Congress will be tougher than in the last. 

CHARLES LUCEY 


The Cardinal Newman Award for 1953 goes to Frank 
J. Sheed and his wife Maisie Ward Sheed, founders of 
the publishing house of Sheed é: Ward of London and 
New York. The award, made annually at the conven- 
tion of the Newman Club Federation, is given for out- 
standing work in the field of government or religion 
and for furthering the work of the Newman Clubs. 
B Boston will soon have a large chapel in the South 
Station, which will be named Our Lady of the Rail- 
ways Chapel, matching Our Lady of the Airways 
Chapel at Logan Airport . . . Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s 
“Life Is Worth Living” television show is the first 
regular weekly program to pass the 100-station mark. 
p Plans for the first U. S. pilgrimage of bedridden 
and wheelchair invalids to Rome and historic Catholic 
shrines in six European countries are being completed 
by the Confraternity of Pilgrims, under whose auspices 
the unique group will sail from Hoboken, N. J., Sept. 
28, aboard the Holland-America liner Nieuw Amster- 
dam. The Confraternity is dedicated to spreading the 
fame of miraculous shrines of North America and 
Europe and aiding the sick and poor to make pilgrim- 
ages to them. 

p Of interest to students, collectors and _ bibliog- 
raphers is The English First Editions of Hilaire 
Belloc, compiled and published by Patrick Cahill (20, 
Cavendish Gardens, S. W. 4, London. 52p. $1.50). It 
is a descriptive and chronological listing of 153 works 
... Fr. John LaFarge’s authoritative book The Race 
Question and the Negro (Longmans, 1943. $2.50), is 
now republished in a popularly priced edition. It is dis- 
tributed by the Catholic Interracial Council (20 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 315p. $1 postpaid) ... The 
cartoons and jingles, satiric and amusing, which have 
brightened the pages of Integrity since its beginning 
in 1946 are now presented in The Willock Book (In- 
tegrity Publ. Co., 157 East 38th St., New York 16. 50c). 
> The fostering of grace at meals received new impe- 
tus from a Los Angeles printer, Owen B. Shoemaker, 
who is printing prayers before meals on paper napkins 
to help parents who forget the words. 

B® The annual all-faiths observance of National Bible 
Week, Oct. 19-26, is directed this year by Herman W. 
Steinkraus, president of Bridgeport Brass Co., Conn. 
In his first statement he said that “when a current 
book becomes a book of the month or of the year we 
feel it is important and should be read. But here is a 
book, not of a month or a year or a decade, but a book 
of the ages.” 

pm America’s Editor-in-Chief will speak on ABC’s 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” (radio) on Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 15. The panel’s topic will be “Our 
American Freedom: 1787-1953.” Fr. Hartnett will dis- 
cuss religious freedom in our history. T.J.M.B. 
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Natural corollary of 


separate schools 


With enrolments in Catholic schools in this country 
growing at an ever increasing rate, non-Catholic Amer- 
icans are becoming more and more concerned about 
the dimensions of what they regard as the “segregated” 
system of Catholic education. Let us make no mistake 
about it: this concern is deep, is often sincere and has 
some foundation in fact. Unless Catholic educators 
adopt positive measures to counteract the tendency, 
Catholic schools can (and sometimes do) give rise to 
undesirable and unnecessary “in-group” characteris- 
tics and attitudes. 

On a much larger scale, public schools themselves 
often fall into the same vice. Segregation is segregation, 
whether it segregates only a small minority or an over- 
whelming majority. Anyone who thinks that the public 
schools are immune from the social vice of “divisive- 
ness” just because they enroll 90 per cent of the chil- 
dren of grade-school age has not studied the problem 
very deeply. In our nation’s capital, for example, which 
should be the show-place of American democracy, it 
is the tax-supported institutions, not those under 
Church control, which are perpetuating the national 
scandal of racial segregation. The National Education 
Association, which propagates the myth that only 
public schools are really democratic, has not, to the 
best of our knowledge, shed any blood bucking the 
anti-democratic system of racial segregation in educa- 
tion in the seventeen States that impose it. 

Moreover, in many places where the “in-group” at- 
titudes of the NEA hold sway, public-school authori- 
ties do what they can to freeze out Catholic schools 
and actually rebuff the efforts of Catholic educators 
to live and work in friendly partnership. 

Hostility on either side contradicts the spirit from 
which American democracy draws its breath. Although 
Catholics have no choice but to regard a system of edu- 
cation which ostracizes religion as radically defective, 
they can respect the sincerity of those who (with 
growing dissatisfaction) support public education as 
the only solution now available to the difficult problem, 
in a country as religiously diverse as ours, of extend- 
ing educational opportunities to all at public expense. 

Given the coexistence of the two systems, Catholic 
educators, in our opinion, have an obligation to mini- 
mize the segregative effects of the separate school 
system we are forced in conscience to support. They 
should intensify their efforts to foster friendly attitudes 
towards all their neighbors—whatever schools they at- 
tend, whatever religion they profess, whatever the 
color of their skin. The hallmark of a Christian is love. 
a bigoted. anti-Protestant, anti-Jewish, anti-Negro or 
anti-“foreigner” Catholic is a contradiction in terms. 

Moreover, perhaps the best defense of Catholic edu- 
cation in our country today will come from its success 
in producing American citizens distinguished by their 
devotion to the rights and welfare of “all men.” That 
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is the moral ground on which we stand. It is the same 
ground on which our nation’s Founding Fathers stood, 
The riches of revelation and of grace in the household 
of Catholicism should sharpen our perception and 
fortify our application of the full sweep of the universa| 
moral law. 

Where we too often fail is precisely in applying 
what we believe—especially when it hurts. We talk 
about morality in politics, for example. But do we take 
the trouble to get our students interested in “sweating 
it out” in party politics with a view to raising their 
moral level? In this issue, AMERICA publishes an article 
showing how Amherst and Mount Holyoke Colleges 
succeeded in getting a total of 230 of their students of 
political science into the 1952 political campaign. 

In this and countless other ways we can learn from 
our contemporaries how to put what we believe into 
working clothes. People must perforce judge Catholic 
education by what they see Catholics doing in their 
communities. Civic cooperation, then, forms the na- 
tural corollary of a separate school system. 


Labor Day, 1953 


Not since the middle ‘thirties, when John L. Lewis sun- 
dered the unity of American labor, have trade-union 
circles been in such a ferment as they are today. 

A year ago this Labor Day a friendly Administra- 
tion held power in Washington. William Green and 
Philip Murray were both alive, and though Green had 
become increasingly feeble, Murray seemed good for 
at least several years more of constructive leadership. 
There was some talk of labor unity, which no one took 
very seriously. An air of general contentment prevailed 
in the ranks of labor that was only mildly disturbed by 
rumblings against the Taft-Hartley Act and by rumors 
of growing gangster activity in various AFL unions. 

Since then the picture has sharply changed. Not long 
after the Republican victory in November, Green and 
Murray died. The succession in the AFL passed to 
George Meany with a minimum of fuss, but Walter 
Reuther gained the CIO presidency only after a hard- 
fought struggle which left scars not yet completely 
healed. Suddenly, talk of labor unity assumed a more 
serious turn, especially after some leaders suspected 
that the appointment of Martin Durkin to the Cabinet 
might be the first move in a GOP campaign to split 
labor politically. 

There was more than talk of unity. After several 
friendly conferences, CIO and AFL leaders agreed to 
propose a no-raiding pact to their respective convel- 
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tions, and this hard step was widely hailed as a busi- 
ness-like preliminary to organic union. Nevertheless, 
the no-raiding pact failed to stop a wave of rumors— 
born journalistically of circumstantial evidence—that 
John L. Lewis was thinking in terms of a third, rival 
federation, with his coal miners and the steelworkers 
as a basis. 

Meanwhile the problem of racketeering came to an 
ugly head in New York, with grand-jury indictments 
of leading officials of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. That was the last straw for the AFL, 
which proceeded to break a seventy-year old tradi- 
tion of noninterference in the internal affairs of its 
affiliates. At its midwinter meeting in Miami, the execu- 
tive council told ILA to clean house or be ousted, and 
it took the occasion to lay down a new principle, 
namely, that hereafter “autonomy” would be no shield 
to cover criminal or undemocratic trade-union prac- 
tices. At its annual convention, the CIO also took 
strong action to keep its affiliates clean. 

So far as labor-management relations were con- 
cerned, the past year was a fairly successful one, with 
a good many economic gains, signs of growing ma- 
turity in collective bargaining, notably in autos and 
steel, and with strikes at a minimum. For this and 
other reasons, the Social Action Department, NCWC, 
in its annual Labor Day Statement, thought that there 
was ground “for guarded and realistic optimism.” 

What organized labor will look like a year from now, 
and what will be the state of industrial relations, are 
extremely difficult to predict. From the ferment in la- 
bor’s ranks may come a more unified, more democratic, 
more honest trade-union movement, which will serve 
workers and the country even better than it has in 
the past. But there might come, too, a struggle for 
power that could relegate internal reforms to the dis- 
tant future. 

What happens to industrial relations depends at 
least as much on management as it does on labor. The 
Social Action Department characterizes the failure of 
workers and employers “to establish an adequate sys- 
tem of labor-management cooperation” as “the most 
serious defect in the economic life of the United 
States.” Even those who might dispute this will not 
deny that in the atomic age that is upon us labor- 
management teamwork is more necessary than ever. 
Recent maneuvering over amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act does not presage too happy a future. Yet, 
it should not be overlooked that men who differ politi- 
cally manage sometimes to get along well enough in a 
business way. 

A final word. If our labor movement, looking back 
at the past, or comparing itself with organized labor 
elsewhere, has much to be thankful to God for, so, too, 
the American people, looking at U. S. trade unions, 
have abundant reasons for gratitude. In opposing the 
great menace of Soviet communism, American labor 
has not been content merely to follow along. It has 
been marching, not without many sacrifices, in the 
vanguard. 


West German elections 


On Sept. 6 West Germans will go to the polls to elect 
484 members to the Bundestag (lower house). The 
United States and the USSR in particular are watching 
the outcome with anxious eyes. German church lead- 
ers have called the election “decisive for the future of 
the Christian West.” 

Who are the contestants and what are the stakes? 
There are over sixty registered political parties in West 
Germany, but only six stand a chance to elect repre- 
sentatives to the Bundesrat. They are: 

The Christian Democratic Union (the Christian 
Social Union in Bavaria), headed by Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. Its foreign policy is strongly West- 
ern. It favors the European Defense Community and 
immediate political and military integration with the 
West, even at the cost of delay in the unification of 
Germany. On domestic issues it favors a social free- 
enterprise policy, and is strongly in favor of “confes- 
sional” schools. 

The Social Democratic party (Socialists). Its for- 
eign policy rejects any tie-in with the West until Ger- 
many is unified. On domestic issues it is for national- 
ization of heavy industries, greater expenditures for 
social welfare, a higher degree of controlled enter- 
prise. It rejects confessional schools and wants the 
community type, in which children of all religions are 
educated together. 

The Free Democratic party in general supports the 
Adenauer foreign policy, but inclines more to the So- 
cialists in domestic problems. The German party is 
conservative and nationalist, but would support Aden- 
auers domestic program. The Bavaria party is in- 
terested mainly in a larger independence for the Fed- 
eral State of Bavaria. The Communist party will prob- 
ably not get five per cent of the votes and will thus 
fail to elect a representative. Finally, the Bloc of Ex- 
pellees and Dispossessed, who, being mainly con- 
cerned with the return of German lands now under 
Polish control, may be expected to oppose Adenauer’s 
foreign policy and perhaps wield a decisive power. 

Domestic issues are important. Perhaps the most 
touchy one for the run-of-the-mill voter is the question 
of the schools. Campaign oratory has raised the reli- 
gious question. Adenauer and his party are being ac- 
cused of being clerically dominated and not interested 
in the fate of largely Protestant East Germany. 

But the key to the elections is foreign policy. Aden- 
auer declared on August 25 that despite recent Soviet 
concessions to East Germany (economic alleviations, 
the return of war prisoners), which were an obvious 
bid to heighten the prospects of German reunification, 
“the people are deeply conscious of the choice they 
must make.... They hope that as the West grows 
strong there will be a European answer to the problem 
of Germany.” 

If Adenauer falls, such an answer will be long com- 
ing, and a key U. S. policy in Europe will get a severe 
setback. This is what is at stake. 
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Red network in Washington 


From many points of view, the unanimous report of 
the Senate Internal Security subcommittee on Inter- 
locking Subversion in Government Departments, re- 
leased for publication on August 24, does great credit 
to the subcommittee and its staff. Within the scope of 
fifty pages it presents a factual summary of the extent 
and pattern of Communist infiltration into the Federal 
Government from the time the first Red cell was 
formed by the late Harold M. Ware in the Department 
of Agriculture in the early thirties to the present. 

The first inkling that not merely Communists, but 

real Red espionage rings, were operating among Fed- 
eral employes was the information Whittaker Cham- 
bers gave to then Assistant Secretary of State A. A. 
Berle in 1939. Chambers had joined the Ware cell in 
1934. Five years later he identified Alger Hiss and a 
number of others as members of the same cell. Their 
names have long been known: Lee Pressman, Nathan 
Witt, John Abt, Victor Perlo, et al. Among the twenty- 
seven names Chambers gave Mr. Berle was that of 
Frank Coe. When Mr. Berle submitted his memo- 
randum to the Roosevelt Administration, its top men 
regarded the Chambers story as lacking credibility. 

With the end of the war, three revelations left no 
doubt about the existence of espionage rings in Wash- 
ington. In September, 1945, Igor Gouzenko took leave 
of the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa with files proving 
that the USSR had spy rings in North America and in 
Europe dealing in atomic and other top-secret data. 

On November 8 Elizabeth Bentley went to the New 
York office of the FBI and stated that she had been 
actively engaged in Soviet espionage for eleven years. 
She implicated a number of Federal officials as mem- 
bers of two rings. One, under N. Gregory Silvermaster 
of the U. S. Treasury Department, included the late 
Harry Dexter White, Assistant Secretary, and Lauch- 
lin Currie, Administrative Assistant to President Roose- 
velt. The other, she said, was headed by Victor Perlo, 
then with the War Production Board. She, too, impli- 
cated Alger Hiss. An intelligence report based on this 
information, dated November 25, 1945, was circulated 
among top officials in Washington and made available 
to the President. 

The third proof in 1945 that Soviet espionage agents 
had wormed their way into practically every “sensi- 
tive” agency in Washington came when about 1,000 
secret documents were found in the New York office 
of the magazine Amerasia. 

By mid-1946, therefore, when the Canadian espio- 
nage report was made public, our Government had 
accumulated evidence pointing to rather extensive 
subversion reaching to high levels in Washington. 

The present report, which gives every sign of be- 
ing free from political bias, ascribes the long delay in 
following up these leads to “the failure on the part of 
the responsible executive agencies to act...” (p. 25). 
There can be no doubt that the Truman Administra- 
tion, perhaps partly for fear of a political black eye, 
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folded its arms on these data. This is now certain, 

At the same time, the investigating committees of 
the Eightieth Congress, which was organized by the 
Republicans in January, 1947, did very little until the 
latter part of the next year, when the House Un. 
American Activities Committee broke the Hiss case. 

How can this passivity on both sides be explained? 
Maybe the Executive branch, having the leads, lacked 
the tool of public questioning and citation for con. 
tempt possessed by congressional committees. The 
committees, on their part, possessed that tool but 
may have lacked the leads. If this is what happened, 
our system of separation of powers requires better 
methods of coordination and cooperation than we 
have yet devised. Something similar happened in the 
case of U. S. Communists employed by the UN Secre. 
tariat. The State Department knew in 1949 that this 
problem existed. Yet it was not until December, 1952, 
that the Senate Internal Security subcommittee held 
the hearings which brought the subversives into the 
open. 

We can at least be thankful that since 1948 con. 
gressional committees have uncovered two Soviet 
espionage rings and thirty-seven Federal employes 
linked to them. We now have fairly accurate, though 
still incomplete, knowledge of how they operated. To 
judge from this report, the testimony of Elizabeth 
Bentley seems to have contributed most to the dis- 
closures. The committee follow-ups, in 1948 and 1952. 
53, did the rest. 

This report points up the difficulties of detecting 


’ subversives in government, difficulties which its au- 


thors readily acknowledge. It also underlines the 
danger of blaming top officials for not knowing what 
was going on. Many critics make an indoor sport of 
pillorying Dean Acheson for the subversives who 
found shelter in the State Department. If any Secre- 
tary of State is to blame, however, it was Governor 
James F. Byrnes. The testimony of J. Anthony Panuch, 
State’s Deputy Assistant Secretary under Mr. Byrnes, 
allows of no other conclusion. The Department became 
infested with subversives when the Office of War In- 
formation, the intelligence units of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services and other agencies were blended into 
the State Department in late 1945, while Mr. Byrnes 
was Secretary. He held office until January, 1947. For 
some reason, no one ever blames Mr. Byrnes, either 
for the Communists in the State Department or (for 
that matter) for the alleged subversion of our China 
policy in that period. Similarly, the Treasury Depart- 
ment was no more culpable than OSS. 

Senator Jenner and his colleagues, very ably assisted 
by Chief Counsel Robert Morris and Research Director 
Benjamin Mandel, have wisely refrained from trying to 
assess individual blame among top officials. The chait- 
man urges everyone to help cooperative witnesses 
“rejoin the fellowship of freedom.” This humane spirit 
encourages us to hope that the Jenner subcommittee 
is leading the way to restrained, objective congres 
sional probing of subversives. 
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Profile of a class: 
Notre Dame, 1928 





Louis F. Buckley 





Tue FOLLOWING REPORT is based on a ques- 
tionnaire sent in December, 1952 to the 502 living 
members of the University of Notre Dame Class of 
1928. The questionnaire contained 101 questions; and 
of the 502 queried, 225 replied. A number of the 
questions were taken from a survey made by Time 
Magazine, which was reported in They Went to Col- 
lege, by Ernest Tavemann and Patricia Salter West 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952 ). Others were taken 
from The Life and Opinions of a College Class, by 
Cornelius Du Bois and Charles J. V. Murphy (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1952), a study of the 
Harvard Class of 1926. 

The men who received bachelor’s degrees from 
Notre Dame on June 8, 1928 numbered 378. About 70 
received their degrees at other times in that year. 
Thirty-one recipients of degrees in 1928 are now de- 
ceased. The survey also includes those who received 
the LL.B. degree in 1929, since they started with the 
class in 1924, and a number of students who went to 
Notre Dame for from one to four years but received 
no degree. It does not include those who received 
graduate degrees in 1928. 

Most of the comparisons and contrasts of Notre 
Dame graduates with U. S. college graduates in gen- 
eral are based upon the books mentioned above. 


Economic STATUS AND FAMILY LIFE 


The median annual earned income for the 1928 
Notre Dame graduate is $10,000. The highest median 
earned incomes are in law ($15,000) and medicine 
($12,000) and the lowest in education ($6,000) and 
government ($6,000). In addition, three out of every 
five members of the class received unearned incomes. 
Eighty-two per cent own their own homes. 

It is interesting to find that 74 per cent of the class 
who were A and B students as undergraduates are 
now making $10,000 a year or more, as compared with 
41 per cent of the C and D students. Twenty-two per 
cent of the A and B students are making $20,000 a 
year or more, while only 14 per cent of the C and D 
students earn as much. Although the Time survey also 
found that the best students were doing better finan- 
cially than the lower-ranking students, the advantage 
of the Class of 1928 A and B graduates is more pro- 
nounced, 

Almost half of the class are proprietors, managers 
or executives. A much larger percentage are in law 
and public utilities than are college graduates gen- 
erally. On the other hand, a smaller percentage are 
educators, physicians and clergymen. 





We are privileged to publish this highly compact 
summary of The Life and Opinions of the Notre 
Dame Class of 1928, written for us by its enterprising 
author, Louis F. Buckley, Notre Dame A.B., 1928, 
M.A., 1930. Now Employment Security Represen- 
tative, U. S. Department of Labor, Chicago, Mr. 
Buckley wrestled with over 40,000 entries in statis- 
tical tables to provide answers to hosts of questions 
people ask about Catholic college graduates. 


The class average of 2.59 children per graduate is 
higher than the rate for males in other 1928 classes 
of over 100 graduates surveyed by the Population 
Reference Bureau. The Notre Dame rate of 2.76 chil- 
dren per married graduate is 80 per cent above the 
national average of all male 1928 graduates surveyed. 
Only 10 per cent of the married 1928 Notre Dame 
graduates have no children, as compared with 17 per 
cent for all male college graduates in the same age 
group. Approximately half (52 per cent) have three 
or more children, as against 28 per cent for all male 
college graduates in the 40-49 age bracket. 

Ninety-three per cent of the wives of the Catholic 
members of the class are also Catholics; only 7 per cent 
are non-Catholic. The latter is a surprisingly small 
percentage, since from 25 per cent to 30 per cent of 
valid Catholic marriages in the United States are 
mixed. The divorce rate of 1.8 per cent for the class is 
considerably below the 8-per-cent rate for all college 
graduates of a similar age. 


Rewicious Lire AND LEISURE ACTIVITIES 


The contribution to their religious life, more than 
any other factor, was given by 1928 graduates as the 
best thing Notre Dame did for them. Twelve per cent 
of the group are daily communicants, while an addi- 
tional 25 per cent receive Holy Communion weekly 
and another 25 per cent are monthly communicants. 
Only 3.6 per cent indicate that they go to church in- 
frequently, irregularly or never, as compared to 21 per 
cent of the male college graduates reared as Catholics 
who were included in the Time survey. The families 
of two out of every five members of the class say the 
rosary together. Over half of the men indicate that 
they actively participate in one or more parish activi- 
ties. Thirty-four per cent engage in two or more such 
activities. 

Outdoor sports and reading were most frequently 
given as ways of spending spare time. Since one-third 
of those who consider reading a favorite pastime had 
not read any books during the few months prior to 
the survey, it is evident that magazine reading is much 
more popular. 

The magazines read regularly by the largest num- 
ber of 1928 graduates are the following: Reader's Di- 
gest (87 per cent), Saturday Evening Post (32 per 
cent), Time (29 per cent), Life (28 per cent), Catho- 
lic Digest (18 per cent), Sign (9 per cent), Colliers (8 
per cent), Commonweal (7 per cent), Newsweek (6 
per cent), Ave Maria (6 per cent) and America (5 
per cent). 
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The class has produced only one author of a book, 
Joseph Breig, columnist of the Cleveland Catholic 
Universe Bulletin. From 1948 to 1950 he wrote “The 
Word” for AMenica. His latest book, A Halo for Father, 
was published by Bruce this summer. Fifteen per cent 
of the class have had articles published, including two 
which Rev. Mark Fitzgerald, C.S.C., contributed to 
America, May 24, 1952 and November 15, 1952. 


SocrAL, Civic AND PouiTIcAL ACTIVITIES 


The members of the Notre Dame Class of 1928 are 
not joiners to the same extent as college graduates 
generally. (This was also true of the group as under- 
graduates at Notre Dame.) One in four does not be- 
long to any club or organization (other than churches ). 
Only 17 per cent participate in four or more business, 
professional, fraternal, social, educational or political 
organizations. However, a larger number (46 per 
cent) belong to lodges than is indicated in other sur- 
veys of college graduates. Two out of three members 
of the class failed to indicate they had engaged in any 
civic activities. Similarily, 85 per cent of the class did 
not report any participation in political activities. 

Over 12 per cent of the class indicated they had 
run for or held a political elective office. This is a 
much higher percentage than has been found in other 
surveys of this nature. The class can boast of having 
had a Member of Congress and a candidate for 
Governor. 


POLITICAL VIEWS 


In political affiliations the class is considerably more 
Democratic than college graduates in general. Al- 
though two-thirds of the parents of the 1928 men con- 
sidered themselves Democrats, 37 per cent of the class 
classify themselves as Democrats, 32 per cent as Re- 
publicans and 80 per cent as Independents. Two out 
of every three members of the class voted for President 
Eisenhower. 

The graduates were asked to indicate which of the 
six following men represent policies with which they 
are most nearly in agreement. President Eisenhower 
was the choice of 43 per cent, Adlai Stevenson of 29 
per cent, the late Robert A. Taft of 22 per cent, Earl 
Warren of 4 per cent, Estes Kefauver of 1.4 per cent 
and James F. Byrnes of .4 per cent. 

Since a man’s political and social attitudes are to 
some extent reflected by his feeling toward public 
personalities connected with controversial matters, 
members of the class were asked to express their atti- 
tudes (like or dislike) toward a number of individuals. 


The following men were liked by over half of the class: ~ 


Eisenhower (87 per cent), Stevenson (68 per cent), 
Taft (57 per cent), the late Philip Murray (57 per 
cent) and George Marshall (51 per cent). Most dis- 
liked were: John L. Lewis (60 per cent), Dean Ache- 
son (58 per cent) and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (50 per 
cent). The late President Roosevelt, Sen. Pat McCar- 
ran, Vice President Richard M. Nixon fall almost in 
the middle, the likes exceeding the dislikes by only a 
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small margin. Fulton Lewis Jr. and Whittaker Cham. 
bers were also in this middle group; with the dislikes, 
however, slightly in excess of the likes. Balanced likes 
and dislikes were registered for Gov. Thomas E, 
Dewey. Sixty per cent more classmates liked Walter 
Reuther than disliked him, while 50 per cent more 
classmates disliked Westbrook Pegler and Wayne 
Morse than liked them. 

There were some emphatic likes and dislikes ex. 
pressed concerning Sen. Joseph McCarthy. Forty. 
three per cent indicated they liked him, 32 per cent 
disliked him and the remaining 25 per cent were neu- 
tral. However, in reply to a question as to whether they 
approved his policies and methods, 47 per cent replied 
in the negative, 37 per cent in the affirmative, 3 per 
cent approved his policies but not his methods, while 
the remaining 13 per cent expressed no opinion. 


Views ON ForeIcn Issues 


There is considerable agreement (72 per cent) on 
the advisability of continuing the present reciprocal- 
trade policy. Fifty-seven per cent of the class believe 
that future economic aid to Europe should be de- 
creased, 8 per cent favor discontinuance and 11 per 
cent maintain it should be increased or continued as 
at present. Only 21 per cent of the class favored pull- 
ing out of Korea at the time the survey was made. 

Over one-half of the class are of the opinion that 
a) General MacArthur's policies in Asia were right 
(583 per cent); b) the United States will not be ina 
major bombing war with Russia within the next five 


-years (58 per cent); and c) additional American ex- 


penditures should be made under the Point Four 
program (55 per cent). 
To a question whether we should use atomic wea- 


pons or the H-bomb in Korea, 42 per cent answered © 


in the affirmative, 34 per cent in the negative and the 
remainder expressed no opinion. 

Only half of the class feel that United States par- 
ticipation in the United Nations has been worth-while. 
Fifty-seven per cent believe the United Nations should 
have the right to make conclusions which would bind 
members to a course of action, as against 78 per cent 
of the graduates in the Time survey. 

Thirty-two per cent indicated they like Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco, 22 per cent dislike him and the remain- 
ing 46 per cent are neutral on this controversial 
individual. 


Views ON Domestic IssuEs 


Three out of four members of the class a) oppose a 
national compulsory health insurance plan supported 
by additional payroll taxes (79 per cent) and b) favor 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act (75 per cent). 
Only 6 per cent believe that the Act should remain as 
it is, while 12 per cent advocate repealing it. 

Approximately three out of five classmates oppose 
more Federally subsidized public housing. Over half 
of the class a) favor a constitutional amendment limit- 
ing Federal taxes to a fixed percentage of personal 
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incomes (58 per cent) and b) oppose continuance or 
increase of price supports to farmers (53 per cent). 

Half of the 1928 men oppose Federal ownership 
of “tidelands” and increased social-security contribu- 
tions and benefits, while 43 per cent favor these mea- 
sures and 7 per cent have no opinion. The class is 
equally divided on an increase in the amount provided 
under minimum wage legislation. Forty-four per cent 
favor and 48 per cent oppose a Federal law to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of race, creed 
or color. Almost half (48 per cent), however, favor a 
State law for this purpose. Only 33 per cent oppose 
such State legislation. 

Seventy per cent of the class believe that the most 
serious danger to democracy in this country comes 
from Communists and Communist-dominated organ- 
izations. Of the graduates in the Time survey, 56 per 
cent believed this to be the case. 

Eighty-four per cent of the class agree that all 
Americans—including Negroes, Jews, foreign born, 
etc.—should have equal opportunity in social, economic 
and political affairs. Eighty per cent of the graduates 
in the Time survey agreed with this statement. In reply 
to a more specific question: “Do you approve or dis- 
approve of Negroes as students at Notre Dame?” 21 
per cent stated they disapproved and an additional 8 
per cent had no opinion on the matter. 

Three-fourths of the class believe that organization 
of workers into labor unions is a right and a necessity. 


An additional 9 per cent agree it is a right but not a 
necessity. Two out of three members of the group 
agree with the statement of the Catholic bishops issued 
in 1940 that higher wages should as a rule come out 
of excessive profits and not out of increased prices. 
Sixty-eight per cent reject the thesis that if all the 
world were composed of real Christians, no govern- 
ment or law would be needed. 


Norre DAME 


An overwhelming vote of confidence was given 
Notre Dame by the class in that 94 per cent stated 
that they would attend Notre Dame if they had it to 
do over again, in contrast to 84 per cent in the Time 
survey who averred they would choose their alma 
mater. In addition to a valuable religious influence, 
the class considered Notre Dame’s best contributions 
were a) a source of friendships and b) a good educa- 
tion. In order of importance to the class, the most 
common complaints about the Notre Dame of their 
college days are a) lack of vocational guidance, b) na- 
ture and extent of discipline, c) too much leisure and 
d) too little social life. 

Among the things the class liked best about the 
Notre Dame of today are a) the raising of academic 
standards, b) developments in scientific research and 
c) the building program. A final endorsement of Notre 
Dame today was that 70 per cent of those with a son 
expect him to attend Notre Dame. 
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COLLEGE 
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NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal Arts—Science—Education 
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Business—Social Service 
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LADYCLIFF 
COLLEGE 


ON HUDSON 
HIGHLAND FALLS, N. Y. 


A College for the Higher 
Education of Women 
Conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Francis 


Incorporated under Laws of the University 
of the State of New York. 


Four Year Course Leading to 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Education 
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LADYCLIFF ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


A Chartered Regents High School 
Resident and Day Students 
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Stonehill 
College 


NORTH EASTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Conducted by 
THE HOLY CROSS FATHERS 
FOUNDED 1948 
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ARTS AND LETTERS, SCIENCE, 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


For further information write The Registrar 
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Student participation 
in political parties 





Victoria Schuck 








As THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC par- 
ty organizations retool for the 1954 campaign, it might 
be pointed out that college courses in “political parties” 
which include as a part of the regular assignment field 
work with the parties provide an advantageous method 
of introducing students to the study of political forces 
and processes. A case in point is the experience at Am- 
herst and Mount Holyoke colleges in Massachusetts, 
where an evaluation of the joint field-work program 
undertaken by the two colleges during the 1952 cam- 
paign indicates that students can be given a first-hand 
knowledge of politics through party “participatorship” 
without changing the academic character of the course. 
There is a possible by-product: the interest and know- 
how gained by work with the party may carry students 
into political activity after graduation and encourage 
them to run for public office. 

The course at each college covers the principal fea- 
tures of the American party system: campaigns, elec- 
toral behavior and comparisons with British and Euro- 
pean systems. Amherst, with 90 students enrolled in 
the class, conducted the course through group discus- 
sions and a few lectures, and relied upon two text- 
books for the facts. At Mount Holyoke, with 140 
students in the class, lectures served as the medium 
for systematic treatment of the subject matter. No text 
was used; an extra appropriation by the library al- 
lowed for sufficient copies of monographs, congres- 
sional documents, newspapers and periodicals for the 
reserve-reading shelves. An extensive collection of 
British party publications secured in recent elections 
was placed at the disposal of the students. 

Whether a course is constructed upon lectures or 
discussion, outside lecturers from the firing-line can 
often contribute much in the way of tying together 
the work in the classroom and field. Two examples 
from 1952 will suffice. At Mount Holyoke, Mrs. John 
G. Lee, national president of the League of Women 
Voters, in a lecture and afterwards in discussion over 
coffee, presented an analysis of the role of the League; 
and the Conservative back-bencher in the British Par- 
liament, John Vaughan-Morgan, chairman of his par- 
ty’s committee on health and social services, gave a 
first-hand account of his campaigning in Britain. 





To judge from the Notre Dame Class of 1928 (see 
p. 537), Catholic higher education in the past failed to 
produce active participants in politics. Dr. Schuck of 
Mount Holyoke College here describes one very prac- 
tical means of giving students a taste of political activ- 
ity while still in college. 
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A field-work program calls for considerable recon- 
naissance with party leaders and candidates, if students 
are to become part of campaign planning. The more 
planning the better—whether for a few students or for 
the sizable campaign involving 230 of them in the two 
Connecticut Valley colleges in 1952. As soon as the 
primaries were over in 1952, letters were sent to State 
committee members, town and city chairmen and all 
candidates for office—from U. S. Senator and Massa- 
chusetts Governor to representative to the General 
Court—explaining the nature of the courses and invit- 
ing them to use the services of the students. The re- 
sponse was widespread and favorable. In the early 
fall, the instructors held follow-up conferences to work 
out such details as the number who could become 
“regular” members of each campaign organization. 

In terms of time, the courses afforded some six weeks 
for campaigning. Students had to spend in the field 
about half the time they were expected to give weekly 
in preparation for class meetings. Almost all of the 
students, however, devoted many more hours because 
of the interest aroused. They freely chose the party or 
candidate organization with which they wished to 
work regularly, and only in rare instances did they shift 
to another during the campaign. Though there were 
fewer Democrats than Republicans at both colleges, 
students were fairly well distributed in loyalties, so 
that some could be attached to committees for prac- 
tically every party candidate. Their assignments might 


take them anywhere in western Massachusetts, though 
they concentrated on Greenfield, Easthampton, Am. 
herst, South Hadley, Holyoke, Chicopee, Springfield 
and Ware. 

Working under the party people as volunteers, they 
performed almost every kind of chore, from manning 
headquarters to canvassing for funds. Many pounded 
pavements distributing literature or polling potential 
voters. A few wrote radio and newspaper ad copy, 
Many participated in strategy meetings. In the case of 
one or two candidates for the State legislature, the 
students were responsible for the entire campaign, 
Between the two colleges it was also possible to oper- 
ate a pool to assist with rush mailings or a quick poll, 
(An extra telephone switchboard would have been a 
help.) On election day students had regular jobs at 
the polls as checkers. In a few precincts where election 
officials were short-handed, they swore in the Mount 
Holyoke students as counters. 

There is another aspect of the campaign which 
should be noted—“spectatorship.” Students attended 
State party conventions and rallies. There was not a 
campaign train in Massachusetts without an Amherst 
or Mount Holyoke student aboard. They interviewed 
Eisenhower, Stevenson, Nixon and Truman, and in sev- 
eral instances were able to make tape recordings for 
subsequent class analysis. Mount Holyoke also had a 
television on loan to give students a chance to experi- 
ment with testing the impact of TV upon voters. 
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During the campaign students kept diaries recording 
their day by day activities, with full comment concern- 
ing organization, tactics and effectiveness. After the 
election, they wrote papers on selected subjects, ana- 
lyzing why the campaigns in which they were involved 
were won or lost and giving special attention to leader- 
ship, administration, issues and finance. Later in the 
semester they interviewed party committee members 
and prepared briefer papers on the characteristics of 
committee membership in selected districts. 

Such a course can be useful to majors in the humani- 
ties and sciences as well as in the social sciences. There 
are always wrinkles to be ironed out. Ironing them out, 
plus the desirability of small discussion groups, means 
that additional staff should be considered. At Mount 
Holyoke a second instructor found her time consumed 
with student consultations and the reading of diaries, 
papers and examinations. The students were divided 
into groups of twenty, but there was opportunity for no 
more than two meetings of each group during the 
semester. Ideally, too, there should be a room to house 
campaign literature and data and to permit space for 
conferences with party officials. 

One cannot at this time fully appraise the results of 
the courses and field work. Post-election discussions 
with party officials brought expressions of general satis- 
faction as well as a number of suggestions for another 
year. As to the students, without exception, they lauded 
the combination of theory and reality as a method of 
deepening their understanding of political behavior 
and of the problems of a democracy. They felt that the 
campaign experience enhanced their power to evalu- 
ate the party. Asked whether they would go into poli- 
tics, most of them said, “Yes, perhaps.” 


Fordham institute of 
missionary education 





Thomas J. M. Burke 





To GIVE the average missionary a better prepara- 
tion for his work, a six-week, intensive summer course 
was given this year at Fordham University. This is the 
first time in the United States that such a course has 
been offered. It is a fine addition to the World Mission 
Institute, which met for the first time last January at 
Fordham. The World Mission Institute is designed for 
specialists. This year’s summer school was aimed at 
giving the average priest, nun, brother or lay mission- 
ary the basic and more specialized training necessary 
for intelligent work in his particular country in accord- 
ance with recent papal directives. 

The present Pope has been insistent on the need for 


Fr, Burke, S. J., is AMERtca’s religion editor. 
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First Catholic College for women in New 
England. Conducted by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur. Offers B.A. and B.S. 


Degrees. 


For particulars address: 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Rosary College 


Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


FOUR YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COURSES 
leading to Degrees of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Also offers courses for the degree of 


MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


National and international Recognition 
Junior Year of Foreign Study In Fribourg, Switzerland 
Graduate School of Fine Arts In Florence, Italy 


For further information write 
THE DEAN, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinoss 
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Preparatory School 


WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
A College Preparatory School for Roys 


(Institutional member of the 
Vew England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools) 


Assumption aims to provide boys with: 
—a fundamental Catholic education: most of the 
teachers are priests. 

—the best possible preparation for College: a board- 
ing-school offers an unparalleled opportunity for 
carefully supervised study in all subjects. 

It has a very special feature, namely French. Within 
two years, the Assumption student can acquire a 
ae writing, and reading knowledge of French, 
through a direct method of teaching. 


Board and tuition: $750.00 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


New Milford, Connecticut 

founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline and personnel. 
It is firmly established as one of the leading college 
preparatory schools of New England. Its location Is 
excellent; its plant and facilities modern and com- 
plete. The course of studies covers the requirements 
for admission to all colleges, universities and scien- 
tific schools, and its graduates have been notably 
successful in college work. Courses in Christian Dec- 
trine, Ethics and Apologetics are taught by our 
resident Chaplain. These, together with the -perma- 
nent effect of the religious life of the School, give 
Catholic boys a sound moral preparation for a good 
life in the modern world. 


The school Is condacted by Catholic laymen, ender 
the patronage of the Most Reverend Bishop of Hart- 
ford. Address: 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN, Headmaster 
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special training for missionaries. Not only must they 
have a clear concept of the purpose of going to a 
foreign land, but they must have, over and above the 
intellectual and spiritual training common to all priests 
and religious, a knowledge of the many subjects useful 
to them when they come to preach the gospel in a 
strange land. In his encyclical Evangelii Praecones 
(“Heralds of the Gospel,” June, 1951), the Holy Father 
stressed that they should have a knowledge, not only 
of the necessary languages, but of medicine, agricul. 
ture, ethnography, history and geography, in so far 
as these are necessary. 

Another point stressed by the present Pope was the 
relation a foreign missionary must maintain to the na- 
tive culture. We do not send out missionaries to Borneo 
or Baghdad or China to make good little Americans 
out of the natives. In the words of Pius XII: 

The Church from the beginning down to our 
own time has always followed this wise practice: 
let not the gospel on being introduced into any 
new land destroy or extinguish whatever its people 
possess that is naturally good, just or beautiful . . . 
[The missionary’s] task in dealing with these 
peoples, who sometimes boast of a very old and 
highly developed culture of their own, is to teach 
and form them so that they are ready to accept 
willingly and in a practical manner the principles 
of Christian life and morality; principles, I might 
add, that fit into any culture, provided it be good 
and sound, and which give that culture greater 
force in safeguarding human dignity and in gain- 
ing human happiness. 


The summer course at Fordham aimed at preparing 


‘the students for mission activity in accordance with 


these directives of the Pope. Naturally, the institute 
did not undertake all at once to train prospective mis- 
sionaries in every possible subject. The attempt was to 
give a good general course, with some specialized at- 
tention to various mission areas. The first three weeks 
were devoted to a more general approach to the mis- 
sionary’s needs, while the last three were given to more 
practical and immediate training. 

Imperative for all was a course in missiology given 
by Rev. Richard Lawlor, S. J., one of the few missiolo- 
gists in this country, now associate editor of Jesuit 
Missions, who has done field and missionary work in 
the Belgian Congo and Jamaica. His course, following 
papal statements and directives of the Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, outlined the purpose, 
means and tactics common to the Church’s mission 
work. 

Area studies under the direction of two missionaries 
were offered on Africa, India, Japan, Latin America, 
Oceania and the Philippines. The type of instruction 
offered can be understood from the syllabus headings, 
though each teacher adapted the syllabus to his own 
area needs. The general subjects were: contemporary 
Catholic missions in the area; methods employed in the 
direct apostolate; the role of religio-social institutions 
(schools, hospitals, social welfare); the role of socio- 
economic institutions (credit unions, cooperatives, 
farmers’ organizations, labor unions); the attitude of 
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governments towards the missionary. Bibliographies, 
specially prepared notes, audio-visual aids and a spe- 
cial course in phonetics rounded out these courses. 

To achieve the second point emphasized by the 
Pope-a proper respect for the mission people’s own 
culture—the aid of social scientists and anthropologists 
was enlisted, One scientist for each area presented a 
course in the culture of the people among whom the 
missionaries are going to work and gave them the gen- 
eral scientific background necessary to direct their own 
investigations. This type of training is provided by the 
ordinary religious group only with great difficulty, be- 
cause of the specialists required. By bringing together 
specialists from various fields and various religious 
groups, the institute overcame this difficulty. 

Prof. Felix M. Keesing, for example, an experienced 
educator in training people for civil administration in 
Oceania, gave a course on general perspectives (geog- 
raphy, ethnic divisions), the islands as a setting for 
life (human geography ), the island populations (dif- 
ferent types of peoples ), history and government, tech- 
nology, society, philosophy, religion, art and recrea- 
tion, Some attention was also given to field techniques 
and theoretical interpretation. 

Under the direction of Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S. J., 
the institute enjoyed the hearty cooperation of many 
religious groups eager to serve the needs of the 
Church’s missionaries. Over twenty-one religious 
groups were represented on the faculty and among the 
students—and, indicative of the times, one lay mission 
society. Future years should increase the effectiveness 
of this new venture in mission education. 


Government aid to 
the aviation industry 





James Bernard Kelley 





6 

"Tue RUINATION OF THIS COUNTRY will be 
Big Government.” Ever heard that statement? Sure 
you have. Hundreds of times. “The trouble with this 
country is too much Government interference in pri- 
vate business.” Heard that too, haven’t you? 

Yet a lot of interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment has had the same evil effect on business and 
technological progress that an irrigation ditch has in 
the dust bowl. Let’s stop kidding ourselves for a little 
While and look at a few of the facts. Suppose we take 
a quick look at the aviation industry. 

The aviation industry as such could not exist without 
Government support. In fact, it is even doubtful that 





Dr. Kelley is president and director of research of 
the Physics Research Laboratories, Inc., a private 
company. He lives in Uniondale, N. Y. 
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the airlines could continue in operation if the Ciyj 
Aeronautics Administration (CAA) did not act as a 
combination wet nurse and fairy godmother. Last year 
the second session of the 82nd Congress appropriated 
slightly more than $141 million for the CAA. Appro. 
priations like this mean that such vital portions of com. 
mercial aviation as airport maintenance and construc. 
tion, safety rules and studies, radio and radar control 
devices, meteorological observations and aircraft de. 
sign were financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government in the form of direct aid to commercial 
aviation. 

While it is the Government's duty to require any 
public carrier to meet certain standards of safety and 
to require further that the public carrier provide safety 
devices, it is not the Government's duty to supply the 
money or manpower to establish and install these de. 
vices. Yet this is precisely what the Government has 
done and continues to do for commercial aviation. Air. 
lines, over the years, have been notoriously poor in. 
vestments, and had they been forced to pay their own 
way completely from the start they could never have 
come into existence. 

Why did the Government decide to subsidize com- 
mercial aviation so heavily? There were many rea- 
sons. One was the realization that as a matter of self. 
preservation it is necessary for this country to develop 
to the fullest extent all modern means of transporta- 
tion. If this means spending taxpayers’ money to help 
finance and operate private industry, then public 
monies shall be so spent. It is to the advantage of the 


. entire nation that the United States have a going and 


effective commercial aviation industry. 

But this is only a tiny scratch on the surface as far 
as Government aid to commercial aviation and avia- 
tion in general is concerned. In addition to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, there are the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA), the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy Department, and 
the U. S. Air Force. 

Basically, aviation is a high-cost industry, involving 
intrinsically expensive items whose appeal and sala- 
bility are necessarily limited. For example, the design- 
ing of a new airplane involves major engineering prob- 
lems and requires the employment of thousands of 
engineers and technicians. New designs must be tested 
and, except for nuclear physics, there is no field in 
which experimental research and development are 
more expensive than in aeronautics. The costs of super- 
sonic wind tunnels are measured in hundreds of thov- 
sands or millions of dollars. These tunnels require 
space, money and talent of a very high order to de- 
sign and build. In general, private capital finds it im- 
possible to build wind tunnels, even of a subsonic 
variety. Prior to World War II, the vast majority of 
wind tunnels in the United States were built either at 
Government laboratories or in colleges and universi- 
ties. The colleges and universities were able to build 
and support the wind tunnels because their contribu- 
tion was cooperative in nature, that is, the manufac- 
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turers and designers of aircraft would use the univer- 
sity test facilities on a fee basis. At the same time the 
universities were using the tunnels as laboratories for 
the instruction of engineers and scientists. 

Since World War II the picture has changed in only 
one respect: all wind tunnels being built in the United 
States are being built wholly or principally with Gov- 
ermment funds, supplied by such agencies as NACA, 
the Office of Naval Research (ONR) or the Air Force, 
or by a combination of all three. Private industry can- 
not build the experimental equipment necessary for 
the advance of modern aeronautical science. 

Most people will grant that it is the Government's 
business to supply the funds for military aviation. But 
NACA is not primarily or even secondarily a military 
establishment. It is a scientific organization devoted to 
the advance of aeronautical science and, as its name 
implies, is concerned with offering advice to the aero- 
nautical industry. But it offers much more than advice. 
It does fundamental research and design in every 
phase of aeronautics from aerodynamics of wings to 
the optimum design of jet tail pipes. Its information— 
unless specifically restricted to use by the armed ser- 
vices—is available free to every student, designer and 
manufacturer. It publishes hundreds of reports every 
year, including many that are translations of the lead- 
ing foreign documents in the field of aeronautics. 


In order to remain clear of recent and current mili- 
tary or defense preparations, suppose we look at the 
appropriations for NACA in the year 1949. According 
to the financial statement for that year published in the 
thirty-fifth annual report, they were $48.6 million for 
1949 and $53 million for 1950. Both of these figures 
were arrived at before the advent of the Korean War. 
These appropriations represent money which would 
have to be spent by someone in order to keep the U. S. 
aircraft industry abreast of aeronautical develop- 
ments. It could not have come from the airlines them- 
selves, for their total income (net) for the year 1950 
was only slightly more than $50 million, while the air- 
craft manufacturers offered even less assurance of 
help. In the year 1949, only United Aircraft showed a 
net profit of more than $10 million—and United barely 
made the $10-million mark. It was not until the year 
1950, when the North Koreans got out of hand, that 
the aircraft industry began to feel a little red blood 
coursing through its veins. 

These statements are not made to disparage the air- 
craft industry but rather to point up the vital role 
which the Federal Government must play in it. Accord- 
ing te spokesmen for the aircraft industry, it is ex- 
pected that by January 1, 1954 the aircraft industry 
will be the largest single employer of industrial man- 
power in the United States, replacing the automotive 
industry in that role. This means that the largest in- 
dustrial employer depends to an astonishing extent on 
the Federal Government for its very life. I am not in- 
cluding in this dependence the fact that between 95 
and 100 per cent of all aircraft manufacture is for the 
Government. I mean that’ 100 per cent of the aircraft 
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industry is dependent on the Government, regardless 
of for whom it may be manufacturing. 

If the aircraft industry had to depend on nonmilitary 
orders for its business, it would cease to exist, so that 
if the great day of assured international peace ever 
arrives, the aircraft industry will still remain—such 
portions of it as are in existence—on a Government 
dole. For instance, in the days prior to World War I], 
an order of twenty transport planes given to a manu. 
facturer was enough to throw him into paroxysms of 
joy. The same manufacturer would laugh at such an 
order from the Government today. 

During World War II it happened to be part of my 
job in the Navy to clear the path for the design of cer. 
tain features of the Lockheed Constitution, a super. 
transport airplane which the Navy had under experi. 
mental contract. It was perfectly clear to us that at 
the rate the war was progressing the Constitution 
would never be of any use to the Navy. It just could 
not be ready in time. The Navy was not particularly 
concerned, because the Constitution was known—up. 
officially, of course—as the Navy's contribution to post- 
war commercial aviation. The two experimental air. 
planes which the Navy was having built cost—as esti- 
mated in late 1945—$20 million, give or take a few 
hundred thousand. We felt that the Navy was per. 
fectly justified in underwriting such a program, even 
though the actual use of these planes to the Navy was 
largely speculative. Why? The answer is quite simple. 
There was no commercial airline in the United States 
capable of underwriting such a development program, 


_ In fact, it is becoming increasingly doubtful if any air- 


line can afford even to purchase airplanes which tie 
up so much money that a single crash would be capa- 
ble of wiping out a year’s profits. 

Jet propulsion could have been subsidized only by 
the Government. Private capital could not possibly 
have afforded to engage in so risky and expensive a 
business. Even in mass production the large jet engines 
with accessories run to over $100,000 each. When the 
development and research costs are added, the ex- 
pense becomes so great that it would be financially 
impossible for such work to be undertaken by a 
private company. 

Just to give you an idea of what some of these costs 
amount to, consider the gas-turbine laboratory of one 
large manufacturer. This laboratory cost $25 million. 
This figure refers only to the laboratory. Personnel, 
equipment, operation are all separate items. This 
company, while it is among our very best, has never 
shown a net profit exceeding $10 million a year, except 
in peak war-production years. The company was able 
to build a $25-million gas-turbine laboratory because 
the U. S. Navy had $25 million to spend for this 
purpose. 

One illustration will show how dependent the air- 
craft industry is on the Government. A highly placed 
official of the industry, in a television interview, was 
asked a question concerning this country’s lagging be- 
hind Great Britain in jet-propelled transport airplanes. 
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He replied that our Government guessed wrong after 
World War II; it should have given the industry more 
money to work on jet transports. In other words, this 
man stated the fact that everyone in the industry 
knows; the Federal Government dictates and directs 
aircraft design in the United States. 

There remains still another phase of Government 
support of the aircraft industry—and incidentally of 
all industry of every variety—and that is the hundreds 
of millions of dollars which the U. S. Treasury has 
poured into colleges and universities since World War 
[[, Literally hundreds of colleges and universities have 
felt the soft, smooth hand of Uncle Sam. Money has 
been poured out to the tune of tens of thousands and 
even millions of dollars to individual universities. 
While the typical Government contract in a college or 
university probably runs to about twelve or fifteen 
thousand dollars and involves one faculty member and 
several graduate students, Columbia University drew 
$2.5 million from the Office of Naval Research for the 
construction of the Nevis Cyclotron at Irvington, New 
York. Except for supersonic wind-tunnel research and 
construction, aeronautics does not take such large bites 
out of the Federal budget. But a great part of the 
NACA budget does go directly to the colleges and uni- 
versities for pure and applied research. While NACA 
is primarily concerned with aeronautical subjects in 
its research programs, both ONR and the Air Force 


also contribute to basic research in aeronautics. 


This college and university research has a twofold 
benefit. First, it provides a necessary backlog of funda- 
mental and basic information on which the industries 
may draw; and second, it provides graduate students 
and colleges with funds to carry on research. Attendant 
upon this second benefit is a most important side bene- 
fit, the training of young men and women for further 
research either in the colleges and universities or in 
industry itself. 

Naturally this has been a very short presentation of 
typical “Government interference.” The aeronautical 
industry was chosen because it is a convenient ex- 
ample. Very nearly as good a case could be made in 
electronics, where virtually all of the basic research 
and a great portion of the design and development 
work have been carried out under Government spon- 
sorship—in radar, for instance. 

It would seem, therefore, that a great deal of the 
talk about Government interference ruining industry 
has been unreflecting and undiscriminating. Much 
more to the point would be a thoughtful and impartial 
examination of how much Government assistance to 
industry is necessary, and how far and in what areas 
industry is better off without it. This would be an im- 
portant contribution toward assuring that industry 
will get the assistance that, for its own and the coun- 
try’s good, it really needs, without running the risk 
of sacrificing our free-enterprise system to Govern- 
ment paternalism. 
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Catholic challenge: 
the liberal arts 





Michael F. Moloney 





In an article in the Saturday Review for May 9, A. 
Whitney Griswold, president of Yale University, made 
a brutally frank analysis of the present status of liberal 
education that should particularly interest Catholics. 

The liberal arts, President Griswold finds, are threat- 
ened with extinction. “Everywhere in Britain and 
Europe as well as in the United States, the liberal arts 
are in retreat before the sciences and vocational studies 
of sorts.” Britain, he declares, is facing for the first 
time the problem of mass education with economic 
resources inadequate for the task. “As a result,” young 
men and women of talent and ability 


are rejecting the teaching profession for more 
lucrative employments. Economic necessity which 
drives young people into vocational schools, the 
general ascendancy of the sciences, the carpe- 
diemism resulting from the cold war—all of these 
factors combine to dislodge the liberal arts from 
their traditional place in the educational scheme. 
In France and Germany conditions are perhaps 
even worse. 


President Griswold’s summary of the situation in Eng- 
land and on the Continent is an unhappy confirmation 
abroad of what every educator knows to be true in the 
United States. For seventy-five years the decline of 
the liberal arts has continued. It was quickened into 
catastrophe by World War I, and at the present time 
liberal-arts colleges are mere escalators which speed 
the more intelligent students into the~ professional 
schools, or pleasant antechambers where the less gifted 
while away the last years of adolescence before plung- 
ing into the serious affairs of life. Upon both classes 
the function of liberal education is largely lost. 

For Catholics there is a sobering thought in this 
situation, since the Church has been the historic con- 
servator of the liberal arts. In support of that state- 
ment, lest it seem harsh to non-Catholic ears, I have 
the current authority of President Griswold: 


Suppose we were living then [in the middle of 
the twelfth century], in foreknowledge of the 
founding of the first universities that was shortly 
to follow, and I were addressing you on the same 
subject as I am today. I A report approxi- 
mately as follows: , 

1. The liberal arts are about to play a decisive 
role in Western civilization. 

2. Universities will soon be founded at Bologna, 
Paris, Oxford and Cambridge. 


Michael F. Moloney, of the English faculty at Mar- 
quette University, is the author of John Donne: His 
Flight from Medievalism (University of Illinois). 
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3. These universities will rescue the learning of 
the past from oblivion and put it in circulation in 
Western Europe. 

4. They will rouse Western civilization from 
the coma of the Dark Ages. 

5. They will shape the whole course of medieval 
thought. 

6. They will lay the foundations of modern 
learning. 


Historically, it was no accident that the riches of Greek 
and Roman thought were incorporated into the phi- 
losophy, the theology, the very liturgy of the Church, 
Humanly speaking, the great minds of the early 
Church—the Augustines, the Ambroses, the Jerome, 
the Clements, the Origens, the Chrysostoms—were 
minds nurtured on liberal classical culture. Inevitably, 
they taught that culture in their doctrinal and pulpit 
pronouncements. But because the faith embraced the 
whole man, the man of time and eternity, it was doubt. 
less, too, a part of providential economy that the high- 
est reach of human wisdom and the highest beauty of 
human imagination should be incorporated into the 
theological science and the ecclesiastical art which 
should show forth the glory of God. 

The culture of the Middle Ages was, as every reputa- 
ble historian of post-Burckhardtian convictions knows, 
to a very considerable degree a classical civilization, 
not so much because the languages of the learned were 
the classical tongues, but because its philosophy is 
unthinkable without Plato and Aristotle and “Tully, 
because its literature is unthinkable without Homer 
(though derived from Dictys and Dares) and Ovid 
and Virgil. The clarity and profundity of the Greek 
intellect, the passion and intransigence of the Greek 
imagination, the Roman rage for order—these were 
great and permanent human gifts to which in the ful: 
ness of time and over many centuries was to be added 
the Christian leaven of a supernatural destiny. 

It is scarcely a fugitive romanticism which would 
hold that the great disaster of Western man was his 
failure to effect, after the noble beginnings of the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, a fusion of pagat 
and Christian elements into a completely satisfying 
harmony at once classical and Christian. But howevet 
admirable or faulty one considers the Renaissance se 
quel to the medieval story, it must be agreed thet 
twentieth-century man lives in a new age which is it 
process of abandoning all contact with the past. 
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Here, it seems to me, Catholic education is con- 
fronted with a test which it cannot shirk with integrity. 
We know from the history of the past third of a cen- 
tury how fantastically destructive of human values the 
modern half-man can be. The conquering scourges of 
the past, the Alarics and Attilas and Genghis Khans, 
were half-men, too, in that they were innocent of 
sophistications and urbanities; but they and the hordes 
they led, being primitive and pastoral in their orien- 
tation, were, for that reason, innocent of the last re- 
fnements of human degradation. 

But the new barbarians with whom the Western 
world is locked in fateful combat are not primitive or 
naive. They are armed with the same deadly scientific 
and technical skills as ourselves. They muster the same 
jet and atomic armament. They are without reverence 
for our past and without respect for our present 
achievement, for they believe they have it 
within their power to surpass both. More- 
over, they hate our culture with a boundless 
hate because, however great has been its 
apostasy, it still bears unmistakably the 
mark of the Spirit, the constant reproach to 
their own diabolism. 

From the half-men from without, no one 4 
will suggest that liberal education can di- 
rectly save us. Yet, indirectly, liberal education may 
well hold the key to our triumph by saving us from 
the half-men from within. 

Half-men, unquestionably, are the typical product 
of American higher education today. By and large, 
they fall into two categories: the half-men of the 
sciences and technologies, and the half-men of business 
and professional training. The first group present the 
more immediate problem since they wield the fright- 
ening powers which go with contemporary advances 
in the physical sciences, and carry the fearful respon- 
sibilities which the dominance of science places upon 
them in shaping, through direct subsidies or indirect 
influence, the very organization of higher learning. 

The half-men of business and the professions, how- 
ever, are more numerous, more economically and so- 
cially significant, and as a group contribute far more 
to the molding of public opinion. The peril of the half- 
man complex in either group is obvious. The defalca- 
tion of the Klaus Fuchses dramatizes the loss to society 
when scientific genius is divorced from the higher 
humanistic values. The coarsely materialistic standards 
of success which prevail everywhere in our time, as 
well as the loss of moral sensitivity, which in political 
life leads on the lowest level to gangsterism and on 
the highest to dangerous trifling with truth, testify to 
the deterioration of the moral conviction in our society 
as a whole. 

In such an atmosphere, the difficulties as well as the 
opportunities of liberal education, particularly Catho- 
lic liberal education, can hardly be magnified. The 
paradox of the situation is that at the very moment 
when we gird ourselves materially to preserve our 
Western way of life, it becomes more and more diffi- 








cult to get a hearing for those supra-material values 
which give meaning to that way of life. Billions can 
and must be poured out for atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, but to endow a lectureship on Thucydides, 
who shows us why the greatest of the ancient democ- 
racies fell, is a task few college presidents would relish. 

Still, the opportunities of genuine liberal education 
are gigantic. I speak now as a Catholic hoping speci- 
fically to reach sympathetic Catholic ears. I am con- 
vinced that only the tradition of liberal education can 
save Western civilization; I am equally convinced 
that on Catholics must fall the primary burden of sav- 
ing liberal education. 

Why this should be true is almost self-evident. The 
great public universities and even the major private 
universities are certain to feel more and more heavily 
the disproportionate weight of the sciences and the 
applied sciences. Such universities cannot 
escape the tyranny of the prevailing cli- 
mate. Tax support for State schools and 
endowments for private schools will be 
conditioned upon tangible results—and 
tangible results flow from the study of the 
phenomenal rather than the noumenal uni- 
verse. As time goes on, the departments 
of philosophy and history and languages 
and literature in such institutions must be more and 
more overshadowed by the imposing physical appur- 
tenances of the scientific schools. This is certain to have 
the same effect on the decisions of future generations 
of students as it has already begun to have on the 
present one. The best young minds will tend to go 
where the surroundings are impressive and the rewards 
are glittering. 

In the face of this situation, Catholic education has 
certain characteristic resources, meager perhaps, but 
not negligible. We have still, fast disappearing but 
not yet gone, a reservoir of language training in our 
secondary schools, an important factor in the making 
of the future scholar. We have in the colleges them- 
selves the humanistic discipline relatively intact. This 
actually is more a result of accident than of volition, 
since a lack of funds has kept us from developing the 
sciences on the scale of the secular institutions. As a 
consequence the humanities have remained the core 
of our curricula. 

Finally, and most important, we have by faith and 
by philosophic conviction an abiding awareness of 
man’s dual nature. This awareness that man is at once 
flesh and spirit transcending flesh was the source of 
classical wisdom, the staple of medieval thought, and 
the center of such stability as our world retains. 

These are our resources. We are rapidly dissipat- 
ing the first two. At a time when the Modern Language 
Association of America is making a determined effort 
to revivify the teaching of languages, even to the 
point of inaugurating language study in the grammar 
school, Catholic secondary schools have virtually 
abandoned the teaching of Greek, and the future even 
of Latin seems uncertain. And this despite the fact that 
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the language discipline, especially in Jesuit schools, 
has been the one aspect of Catholic education con- 
sistently impressive to secular educators. 

Moreover, the humanistic tradition itself is on the 
defensive in Catholic education. The demands of the 
professional schools, together with the desire to cater 
to public taste by introducing courses with a “practical” 
appeal, have brought dangerous concessions. I am not 
here underestimating the difficulties of liberal-arts ad- 
ministrators in maintaining desirable curricula. I am 
only concerned with facts, and it is an inescapable fact 
that only a fraction of the current graduates of Catholic 
colleges and universities have been humanistically 
educated. 

There remains our third and chief resource. But 
how long will this remain a bulwark without the sup- 
port of the other two? Faith in man’s spiritual destiny 
can be maintained without the reading of Homer and 
Aristotle in the original and without reading Shake- 
speare at all. Yet it remains undeniable that in an era 
when “things” infiltrate everywhere and the science 
of “things” offers the kingdoms of the world and their 
glory, it becomes more and more difficult to maintain 
the autonomy of the spirit. 

That autonomy will not be maintained by the strat- 
egy of defense which has been the Catholic theory of 
education for four hundred years. The Judaeo-Greco- 
Christian educational heritage, rich as it is, cannot be 
preserved without continued fresh additions. And 
herein lies, it seems to me, the most challenging field 
for Catholic Action in our time. 

Is it vain to envision the development in the next 
generation of a body of Catholic intellectuals, taught 
in our colleges the dignity of the scholar’s vocation, 
ardent to press to the remotest boundaries of human 
knowledge, there to consecrate themselves while 
nerves endure and eyes can focus to the unending 
search for truth? Not for philosophic truth, or historic 
truth, or literary truth alone, but for economic truth, 
for sociological truth, for scientific truth as well. In 
those bleak and often benumbing regions where merit 
is the only badge and achievement the only distinc- 
tion, there waits for Catholics a fellowship that must 
be earned by the sharing of dangers and burdens. 
There are those who wonder, with reason, why we 
have had so little taste for such high, challenging 
adventure. 

If a reasonable number of our best young minds, 
which, on historic pattern, would normally devote 
themselves to the cultivation of social and economic 
ends, can be induced to breathe the rarer air of scholar- 
ship, the consequences will be incalculable. For the 
moving of solidly grounded Catholic thinkers on terms 
of equality in the high world of the intellectually 
élite will mean that the science of economics will not 
be built around a mythical “economic” man, nor the 
social studies erected around a false “sociological” 
man, nor the disciplines of the physical and biological 
sciences prostituted to the “scientific” man. It will 
mean, too, that philosophy will not pursue a false “en- 
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lightenment,” nor history seek a specious “historicism” 
nor literary studies themselves become litterae in. 
humaniores. 

Such, as I see it, is the challenge which confronts 
Catholic liberal education. When I say that it is oy 
responsibility to save Western civilization from itself 
I am not unaware that the humanism of Melanctho, 
has persevered in Lutheran foundations. I know it and 
I honor it. I know too that Anglicanism, especially in 
its preparatory schools, is an important positive inflv. 
ence. And dozens of colleges of more or less strict 
sectarian affiliation are, consciously or unconsciously, 
our allies. But because of our numbers, our potentiality 
for effective action, and most of all because we are the 
accepted enemy of all those who would disenfranchise 
the spirit, we occupy a key position in the battle for 
tomorrow. Ours is a high cause, but victory will not be 
to the sluggards, the aimless, the undedicated. 


Swimmer’s Prayer 

Let me lean upon Your will, O God! 

As the swimmer leans upon the sinews of the water, 
I do not ask to tread as Peter trod 

Or move with fish-like majesty, unmindful 

Of the air men breathe. Give 

But the easy confidence of any supple 

Swimmer in the water, and let me live 

In You and move as men are meant to live and move, 
And finally, my gasp-for-your-life breath, 
Grasp-at-a-straw stroke, smooth 


_ To the rhythm of him whom death 


Strikes as a buoyancy and not a void. 
SisTER M. Davia 


Longing Steps 
In swift and longing steps 
He comes into my chamber where 
Thumping darkness 
Shuts small creature noises 
Out so I can 
Breathe the Breath, 
Sweet, cool Breath, 
My Spouse’s breath. 


He’s near and I am 
Molten wax and 

Quaking leaves 

October’s frost filled night. 


Another’s scarf and 

Still another’s glove I’ve not yet 
Burned. Their 

Shadows fill the 

Silver lawn to 

Summer house on 

Water's edge. 


No, he sighs 


Not yet, not yet. JouN STANLEY 
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never give their students more than 
a partial and incomplete understand- 
ing of these fields. In fact, they are 
likely to confuse and confound their 
students. As Professor Hallowell of 
Duke University says of political 
science: 

The way in which we conceive 
of the end of the state depends 
upon what we conceive to be the 
end of man. Before we can de- 
cide whether a policy is a good 
one, whether it will promote the 
best interests of human beings, 
we must first ask ourselves: What 
is man? What is his essential 
nature and ultimate destiny? And 
in seeking answers to these ques- 
tions we may very well be led to 
ask an_ additional question, 
namely, Whose is man? It is not, 
indeed, the function of political 
science to answer these questions, 
but political science cannot ade- 
quately fulfil the tasks peculiar 
to it until it has sought answers 
to these questions and sought 
them from the disciplines most 
competent to answer them. ... It 
must look to psychology, to phil- 
osophy, especially to ethics and 
religion. 


Seven of these chapters are so good, 
so excellent in judgment and example, 
that they should be required reading 
for all college and university teachers 





and students in these fields—anthro- 
pology, biology, economics, English 
literature, music, physical sciences, 
political science. The papers on his- 
tory and the classics start out well but 
end weakly and fail to contribute any 
religious perspectives to their fields. 
Four of the papers—those on experi- 
mental psychology, sociology, philos- 
ophy, and the preparation of teachers 
—are serious failures that spoil the 
whole effect. 

But the undertaking itself, and its 
at least fifty-per-cent high achieve- 
ment, give grounds for optimism. The 
book shows conclusively that religious 
perspectives are important to teaching 
and to learning, that they can be suc- 
cessfully integrated with the scientific 
or literary aspects of a subject, and 
that in communicating the religious 
perspectives of his specialty the 
teacher is not less but more of a 
teacher and scholar. 

ALLAN P. FarrELt, S.J. 
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Two for the nurse 





THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF NURSING 





By Sister Charles Marie Frank. Saup. 
ders. 400p. $4.25 





SOCIETY AND THE NURSING 
PROFESSION 





By James M. Reinhardt and Payj 
Meadows. Saunders. 256p. $3.50 


The preface of Sister Charles Marie’s 
book perhaps summarizes its contents, 
approach and aim better than any re. 
view could. The author states that her 
book was “written primarily for Cath. 
olic schools of nursing; however, it 
may be used to advantage in any 
school.” Repeated statements claim 
that the enrichment of nursing his. 
tory is attained through the inter. 
weaving of philosophy and religion 
with factual data, and this is evident 
throughout the text. A modification of 
the title to one such as “Catholic 
Factors in the Historical Development 
of Nursing” would, however, be more 
descriptive of this singular contribu. 
tion to nursing history. 

The book is divided into four units, 
each of which is followed by an ex- 
cellent bibliography and study guide. 
Important points are highlighted in 
italics and abundant illustrations add 
to the book’s value and interest. The 
author occasionally refers the reader to 
other standard nursing texts for elab- 
oration of salient factors. This might 
well have been done with Esther Lu- 
cile Brown’s Nursing for the Future, 
from which six pages of direct quotes 
are included. Generous passages on 
world history thoroughly acquaint the 
reader with the background against 
which historical nursing incidents had 
their setting. The author also reveals 
the antiquity of such “present day” 
trends as the team concept, mental 
health, rehabilitation and maternal and 
child health. 

Throughout this record of nursing 
history, an about-face from the past to 
the present tense and mid-paragraph 
pronouns without direct antecedents 
occur often enough to be disturbing. 
Again, the term “training school” is 
predominantly used rather than its cur- 
rently accepted counterpart, “school 
of nursing.” 

In her chapter on “Nursing in Other 
Lands,” the author fails to include 
America’s Point Four program, nor 
does she list the United States as a 
member country in the Internaticnal 
Council of Nurses. 

It might well be said, however, that 
the book is interestingly written and 
demonstrates the rich store of Cath- 
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dlic contributions to nursing through- 
out the ages. Almost as a finale, Sister 
Charles Marie herself contributes a 
statement that makes its own mark in 
nursing history: 

There are more nurses now 
than there have ever been, but 
increased services on a wider 
scale have developed faster than 
the supply of nurses needed can 
be produced. The preparation of 
human beings for service does not 
lend itself to assembly-line tech- 
niques or industrial methods of 
production. Living things require 
time for their development. 


Society and the Nursing Profession 
isan introductory text written in short 
chapters with a cross-section presen- 
tation of the social factors tangential 
to the nursing profession. The book 
aims to increase the young nurse’s ap- 
preciation of the facets and forces of 
sociology, and this objective crystal- 
lizes largely because of the authors’ 
simple approach to each phase of the 
socio-nursing whole. 

Acombined sociological and anthro- 
pological approach aids in promoting 
the nurse’s understanding of peoples. 
In the consideration of the total per- 
son, the book treats only briefly of the 
religious aspect of man, but it is filled 
with cited instances which emphasize 
the importance of good interpersonal 
relationships in the family and the 
community. Although the book does 
not delve very deeply into any one 
specific phase of sociology, it is not 
cursory in its promotion of a more 
social and sociable nurse. 

Here, then, is a demonstration of the 
nurse’s role in society, especially 
American society. It strives to build 
basic understandings by stressing the 
cooperative interaction of sociology 
and the nursing profession and by 
laying bare the strong interdepen- 
dence the one has on the other. 

MABEL ZAPENAS 


Two for English teachers 





A READER’S GUIDE TO T. S. ELIOT 





By George Williamson. 


Noonday 
Press, 248p. $3.50 





A HOPKINS READER 





Edited by John Pick. Oxford U. Press. 
8317p. $4.50 


The most recent explication of the 
poems of T. S. Eliot is a cautious 
methodical volume by the author of 
The Donne Tradition and The Sen- 
ecan Amble. 

_It is no accident that Prof. Wil- 
liamson, an authority on the literature 
of the seventeenth century, has long 


If the words of a poem have 
syntax, they make sense, have a 
logic. Otherwise the poet has no 
control over his material except 
that exerted by meter. Only an 
ordered context can control the 
range of meaning set off by the 
single word; and relevance to this 
coniext must be the guide for any 
reader in determining the range 
of meaning or the logic involved. 
Empson’s Seven Types of Am- 
biguity is a misleading book in 
that it explores possible mean- 
ings without proper regard to 
their limitation by the context. 


been drawn to the work of Mr. Eliot. 
In its spiritual perturbation, in its 
anguished awareness of the flesh, in 
its heady fusion of sensuous and in- 
tellectual imagery, the poetry of the 
twentieth century has found kinship 
with that of the seventeenth, just as 
the poetry of the nineteenth century 
in its buoyancy and often superficial 
optimism looked backward to the 
Elizabethan tradition. 

Prof. Williamson’s book is a chron- 
ological investigation embracing all of 
the serious Eliot poetry except the 
dramas. His critical method iden- 


tifies itself early: Thus the reader is spared the neces- 
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To provide useful information for Catholics —young and 
old alike— in the highly effective picture-story form... 

That is the editorial function of Treasure Cuest, the 
Catholic picture-story magazine that instructs as it en- 
tertains!...\ts features, stories, pictures, are designed 
to help its readers become better Catholics. 

Treasure Cuest capably teaches religious truths through 
pictures and text, using the ‘‘comic’’ rechnique to make 
even abstract concepts easily understood. It clarifies 
without oversimplifying—while appealing to almost 
every interest and age group. 

In Catholic schools it's being used as a Visual Aid. 
Teachers enjoy it... pupils eagerly await its biweekly 
arrival. In parishes it is a valuable extension of the pulpit. 
in Catholic homes it is good family reading. 

In its seven years of publication, Treasure Crest, the 
Catholic quality picture-story magazine, has been re- 
markably effective in spreading the knowledge of Christ 
and His teachings . . . demonstrating how Christian 
social principles are applied in daily life... supplying 
inspiration and example through stories of heroes of 
Church and country... providing wholesome fun for 
young and old. 

Typical of its content is this year’s program, which 
includes the series showing the divine plan for the world 
in the Old Testament, told through the stories of different 
prefigures of Christ and the Blessed Virgin . . . the serial 
story about the Tezcucans, a monotheistic pre-Aztec race 
of Indians in Mexico... 

Treasure Cuest, published biweekly during the school 
year, provides content of value and interest to Catholics 
of every age. Because of its effective use of the ‘‘comic” 
technique, thousands see and read about God, Man, 
and Morals who otherwise might not be inclined to seek 
out such information. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street Dayton 2, Ohio 
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sity of wending his way through in- 
genious sophistications of the type 
identified with the more extreme prac- 
titioners of the New Criticism. Prof. 
Williamson is too sound and too wise 
a scholar to harness Pegasus to his own 
plow. On the other hand, his patient 
tracking down of influences and 
illusions is often heavily pedestrian. 
Less readable, consequently, than 
Elizabeth Drew’s T. S. Eliot: The De- 
sign Of His Poetry, this guide to Eliot 
remains a sturdy, if not exactly silken, 
Ariadne’s thread. 

The fag end of a brief review is 
no place for controversial conjecture, 
but the reading of this book has re- 
emphasized two questions. In view of 
the genuinely uncritical acceptance of 
Eliot, even by Catholics, as a spokes- 
man for Christian values, one won- 
ders whether a careful examination of 
the poems reveals a truly Christian 
texture or only a sensitive humanism 
with Christian overtones—Goethean- 
ism, so to speak, in twentieth-century 
dress. 

Second, is it valid to suspect, de- 
spite the formidable body of affirma- 
tive evaluation it has provoked, that 
the verse of Eliot is too circumscribed, 
too precious for greatness? Could it 
be that Dylan Thomas, and not Mr. 
Eliot, is the foremost poet of our 
time? 


The second volume brings together 
thirty-three of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins’ best-known poems with sig- 
nificant selections from the correspon- 
dence, notebooks and sermons. It thus 
makes handily available most of the 
materials with which readers of Hop- 
kins, other than specialists, are likely 
to be concerned. 

Comment on the poems in a brief 
review is idle save to note that the 
familiar favorites are all present from 
the early “Heaven-Haven” and “The 
Habit of Perfection” through the 
“Deutschland,” “The Windhover,” 
“Pied Beauty” and “The Caged Sky- 
lark,” to the late “Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves” and the “terrible” sonnets. 

Of the six prose sections, the one 
headed “Poetic Theory” contains the 
letters to Robert Bridges and Canon 
Dixon and the author’s preface to the 
manuscript book of his poems, in 
which Hopkins explains sprung 
rhythm, counterpointed rhythm, out- 
riders and other technical terms. Also 
included is the important letter of Nov. 
7, 1883 to Coventry Patmore, in 
which Hopkins comments upon the 
Study on English Metrical Law. 

These matters are, of course, fam- 
iliar to all Hopkinsians as is the happy 
division, in the early letter to Alex- 
ander Baillie, of the language of verse 
into poetry proper, Parnassian and 


SAINT JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Delphic, cr “the tongue of the Sacred 
Plain.” But if less significant thay 
these pronouncements on liter 
theory, Hopkins’ personal literary 
judgments are not less interesting 
How fine the comment on Henry 
Vaughan, the seventeenth-cen 
poet: “He has more glow and freedom 
than Herbert but less fragrant sweet. 
ness.” How sharp, too, the observa. 
tion on Carlyle: “I always thought 
him morally an impostor, worst of al] 
impostors, a false prophet. And his 
style has imposture or pretense in it 
But I find it difficult to think there 
is imposture in his genius itself.” And 
how perturbed the confession: “I haye 
begun to doubt Tennyson.” 

The inner Hopkins is warmly re. 
vealed in the two final, but by no 
means mutually exclusive, sections en. 
titled respectively “Personal Letters’ 
and “Religion.” The range here js 
wide. There is the outrageous pun. 
ster, in correspondence with his sis. 
ter; the grim commentator on English 
weather—“Perpetual winter smiles’; 
the political analyst—“ . . . the British 
Empire trembles in the balance held 
in the hand of wisdom . . . ”; finally, 
the priest tenderly solicitous for the 
salvation of his friends. 

Some of the letters to Bridges 
touching on matters of faith are e- 
pecially poignant. Hopkins knew how 
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unfortunate in their effects upon sin- 
cere souls could be “. . . writings or 
men who have more of the effer- 
yescence and enthusiasms given by 
noble principles than of their moral 
and essential parts.” But with all of 
his delicacy in discussing religious 
matters, he here apparently found 
himself at an impasse. There is real 
torment in the comment to Bridges: 
“You always do misunderstand me on 
matters like... prayer....” 

Prof. Pick is to be congratulated 
for the deftness of his selections and 
for the fine introduction which pro- 
vides their rationale. 

MicnHae. F, MOLONEY 


Two on economics 





ECONOMICS IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


By Edwin G. Nourse. Harcourt, Brace. 
5llp. $6 








POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND 
WELFARE 





By Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. 
Lindblom. Harper. 557p. $5 


Exhaustive but not exhausting 
(though somewhat repetitious) is Dr. 
Nourse’s study of the Employment Act 
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of 1946. He was first chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, which 
was established by that act. Dr. 
Nourse unfolds the antecedents of this 
important piece of legislation, gives 
his interpretation and critique of it, 
and expounds his views concerning 
its latent possibilities. 

But the heart of the book is Dr. 
Nourse’s account of the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of this act for a period of 
six years, on the part of the Council 
of Economic Advisers and of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report of the President, 
which was also a creature of this law, 
and on the part of the President. The 
author analyzes all the Economic Re- 
ports of the President during this pe- 
riod and gives us, in abundant detail, 
the fascinating story behind them. 

All this would be of very limited 
value and appeal. But the book does 
much more. The author unveils a 
richly detailed picture of our Gov- 
ernment at work. It is really a treatise 
on government by means of a concrete 
example. With Dr. Nourse, we sit in 
on hearings, committee meetings, con- 
ferences, luncheon dates and _ tele- 
phone conversations in which policy 
is shaped. We come away with the 
conviction that by the time a bill be- 
comes a law it has absorbed the im- 
pact of so many diverse influences that 
its parentage cannot be indisputably 
determined. 

Moreover, in following the course of 
this one law for a period of six years, 
we get an insight into the dynamics of 
law. A law is not frozen when it is 
promulgated. Its meaning undergoes 
continual change in the process of ad- 
ministration. This change depends on 
the views of the administrators, on the 
interplay of personal influences and 
on the pressures and cross-pressures 
arising out of the vast network of re- 
lationships in the governmental estab- 
lishment. 

For the economist this book has 
added value, for it clearly delineates 
the economist-in-government at work. 
More than that; it also holds out the 
hope that one day objective economic 
science may be permitted to serve gov- 
ernmental policy-making. 


The second is a book about many 
things. Its scope is exceedingly broad 
and therefore, as one would expect, it 
is spotty. Some sections are very good, 
others not so good. 

It is concerned with techniques and 
processes in the _politico-economic 
area. The chief purpose which the 
authors hope to achieve is to reveal 
large areas of agreement among fol- 
lowers of different slogans, such as 
capitalism and socialism. A second 
purpose is to analyze and evaluate 
fundamental politico-economic proc- 


AVE MARIA BOOKS 


AS THE CLOCK 


STRUCK TWENTY 
By S. M. C. 


Latest novel by the beloved author of Brother 
Petroc’s Return. How Communism tries to 
initiate Father Vincent, and how he resists 
its pressures. Told with imagination, vision, 
feeling, and a deep sense of social and moral 
responsibility. $3.00 


NEW! 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF AN ANGEL 
By Rev. Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 


The hopes, the fears, the laughter, the tears 
of magnificent Darriel, Guardian Angel in 
ordinary, as he plumbs the innermost secrets 
of human hearts in high adventure along the 
fascinating road to salvation. $2.50 


NEW! 


STAR INN RECENT! 


By Sue Mildred Johnston 
(Sister M. Francis Johnston, O.S.U.) 


A stirring historical novel centered about the 
persecutions of Elizabethan England and nar- 
rated from the troubled mind of a persecutor. 
The conquest of martyrdom over life and the 
living. $2.75 


THE WISDOM OF SORROW 
By Ricardo Leon 

A vigorous and consoling novel about a man’s 
conquest over sorrow and material attach- 
ments through The Cross, God’s gift to those 
who love Him. $3.00 
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A distinguished Catholic novel 

Out of the disaster of a yellow-fever 
epidemic in a Southern city during the 
19th century comes this novel about 
four stricken men, who seek fulfillment 
despite their suffering. A story of the 
reawakening of faith after bitter loss. 


Order today from your bookstore or from: 
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A HELPFUL GUIDE FOR 
STUDENTS OF LITERATURE AND 
EVERYONE INTERESTED IN BOOKS 


NORMS 
for the NOVEL 


by HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 


A book-length discussion of the principles 
by nbich fiction may be judged 


NORMS FOR THE NOVEL is a greatly-expanded and revised book 
edition of Father Gardiner’s well-known booklet, “Tenets for Readers 
and Reviewers” first published in 1942. 


Containing clear principles illustrated from current fiction, 
NORMS FOR THE NOVEL treats such questions as—What 
are the norms for moral evaluation and how shall the reader 
judge the novel simply as a work of art? Are these two sets 
of criteria independent or do they influence one another? 
What should one expect to gain from reading novels? 


Though the bulk of Father Gardiner’s discussion deals with the modern 
novel, the reader will find in NORMS FOR THE NOVEL a body 
of principles which will help deepen his appreciation of any creative 
literature. The book may well be called a seminarium, a “seed-bed” 
of fruitful ideas on creative reading. 
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192 pages Price — $2.00 
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esses and techniques so as to enable 
us to make more rational choices 
among them. The authors believe that 
perhaps the most important differ. 
ences between politico-economic sys. 
tems are to be found in techniques, 

More specifically, the book treats of 
such things as social ends, social prog. 
esses of control and of economizing, 
the price system, control of and by 
leaders, and bargaining. The treat. 
ment of all these is realistic. Hence 
competition, for example, is described 
as it is found in the market-place, not 
in the textbooks. This is very refresh. 
ing. Incentives to economic activity are 
also treated very realistically, not nar. 
rowly limited to monetary rewards, 
There is also a good discussion of 
marginalism and its application to 
practical business decisions. Cost jg 
rather exhaustively analyzed. 

When one finishes, one has a rather 
exhausted feeling after struggling with 
the mountain of details in the book's 
more than five hundred closely-packed 
pages of assorted data and principles 
from the fields of economics, sociology, 
political science, psychology, philos- 
ophy, etc., etc. It would not be so bad 
if the style were sprightly. Then one 
could put up with the psychological 
and philosophical claptrap which the 
book contains. Matters are made worse 
by the liberal use of pseudo-scientific 
jargon which, in most instances, hides 
self-evident truths or the threadbare 
inferences of rudimentary common 
sense. 

There is much good material here, 
but it must be mined. 

Cornetius A. ELLER 





HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 





By Abbé Roger Poelman. Kenedy. 
113p. $1.50 


This is a series of directions, brief 
but clear, for those who wish to get 
acquainted with the Bible and yet feel 
baflled by its bulk and variety. The 
first contact with the good tidings is 
made by reading most of St. Luke, 
and then the full light is to be seen 
in St. John from chapter 13 through 
chapter 17. 

Introduction to the Old Testament 
is then made by means of five sections 
which start with the opening of Gen- 
esis and run through the history up 
to the death of Solomon. The work of 
the prophets is sketched, and this is 
followed by the return from the Baby- 
lonian exile. The last witnesses are 
illustrated from the Machabees and 
Daniel. 

The Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark are then outlined, and the 
rest of the New Testament is pre 
sented in three sections. 
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Finally there is an exhortation to 
keep up the contact already made 
with the Bible. 

Concise summaries of the books are 
given in each section, and texts from 
the New Testament are ranged along- 
side those of the Old. The unity of the 
whole is kept constantly in view, the 
providence of God being shown as 
leading mankind out of the slavery 
of sin into His Kingdom. 

Brevity restricted the author, but 
even within these narrow limits space 
should have been found for noting 
the transition to the Gentiles recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles and for the 
passages on the mystical body in 
Ephesians and Colossians. The trans- 
lation, made by a nun of Regina 
Laudis, O.S.B., runs smoothly and 
clearly. WitutuaM A. Down, S.J. 





1953 YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN 
CHURCHES 





Edited by Benson Y. Landis. National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A. 318p. $4 


Since 1916 the issues of the Yearbook 
have assembled information on all 
faiths of the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia. The purpose of 
the editor is to present in a handy 
volume statistical and historical data 
of all known denominations. You will 
find even the Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Predestinarian Baptists, who according 
to their last figures had 16 churches 
but only 201 members. 

The statistical section gives the 
latest figures on membership, religious 
education, clergy and finances. To il- 
lustrate trends, comparisons with prior 
years .re made on church member- 
ship, Sunday schools, gifts to the 
churches, church attendance. Special 
articles in this issue treat of ministers’ 
salaries from 1939 to 1951 and recent 
Bible publication by Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews. 

Directories list the various religious 
bodies, associated organizations and 
service agencies, seminaries and col- 
leges and religious periodicals. 

In the special study of ministers’ 
salaries from 1939 to 1951 it was 
found that their rise has not matched 
the gain in earnings by workers in 
industry, services and government. 
The average 1951 salary for the three 
denominations studied in detail were 
as follows: Congregational Christian, 
$3,174; United Presbyterian, $3,421; 
Protestant Episcopal, $4,225. 

Forty-seven Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox churches reported total con- 
tributions of $1.286 billion, a gain of 
about 10 per cent over the preceding 
year. On a per capita basis this total 
contribution amounts to $34.32. 


The most encouraging fact to 
emerge from the Yearbook is that 
church membership is at an all-time 
high. Throughout the history of the 
United States, the proportion of 
church members in the population has 
risen, but the greatest turn towards 
the churches took place in 1940-52. 
The latest figures reveal that over 92 
million belong to churches, or 59 per 
cent of the population. The number 
of Roman Catholics reported increased 
3.5 per cent over the previous year; 
Protestants 3.9 per cent; while the 
total population increased only 1.7 per 
cent. Tuomas J. M. BuRKE 





Rev. ALLAN P. FarrELt, S.]., is 
dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Detroit. 

Mase. T. ZApENAS is assistant 
professor of maternity nurs- 
ing, School of Nursing, Boston 
College. 

Rev. Cornetius A. ELuer, S.]., 
is chairman of the Economics 
Department, Canisius College. 
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“And He said, Young man, I say to 
thee, rise up. And the dead man sat 
up, and spoke; and Jesus gave him 
back to his mother” (Luke 7:14-15; 
Gospel for 15th Sunday after Pen- 
tecost). 


Of all the recorded deeds of Christ 
our Lord, only a very few give the 
impression of being, on their human 
side, what we would term impulsive 
or suddenly improvised. One such 
deed is the justly celebrated miracle of 
Cana. Another is the sensational 
miracle of Naim, the story of which 
we read again in the Gospel for the 
fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost. In 
strangely different ways the Mother 
of Christ figured significantly in both 
these abrupt events. 

It being difficult for anyone but a 
devout Dominican to speak confid- 
ently of divine predeterminations, we 
may surely venture the harmless ob- 
servation that, humanly speaking, the 
changing of a great deal of plain water 
into excellent wine at a strong hint 
from His Mother seems not to have 
been part of our Saviour’s agenda 
when He graciously attended the wed- 
ding of some friends at Cana. Simil- 
arly, the restoration to life of the dead 
youth of Naim is so sudden, so un- 
solicited, so swift, that the mere read- 
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SISTERS OF MERCY 


Four-Year Course Leading to B.A, 
and B.S. Degree 


Liberal Arts—Fine Arts—Science 


Music—Business Administration 
Home Economics 


Teacher Training for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 


FULLY ACCREDITED 

















COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
+ 


GRADUATE DIVISION. Courses 
lead to degrees of M.A., M.S., 
and M.S. in Ed. in Biology, 
French, Economics, Education, 
History, English, Spanish, Busi- 
ness Education. 


UNDERGRADUATE DIVI- 
SION. Courses lead to B.A., 
B.S., and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
and prepare for Teaching — 
Elementary and Secondary — 
Nursing, Music, Business, Social 
Work, the Sciences, Mathemat- 
ics, Modern and Classical Lan- 
guages, Medical Technology, 
Creative Writing and Allied 
Careers. 


For information, 
address Registrar 
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ing of the stupendous event conveys 
an impression almost unique among 
the actions of Christ: there would 
seem to be no other way to describe 
that impression than to say that our 
beloved Lord appears on this occasion, 
to a merely human reader, to have 
acted on a sudden impulse. 

Consider the incident as recorded 
by St. Luke. Christ and His disciples, 
making a routine missionary journey, 
approach the gates of a Galilean town 
called Naim. Out of the town comes 
a funeral procession, and our Saviour 
and His friends respectfully step aside, 
as normal people do everywhere and 
always under such circumstances, and 
as they themselves must have done on 
other occasions. (For are we to sup- 
pose that our Lord never saw any 
funeral but this one?) The sympa- 
thetic whispers of the quiet bystanders 
would have provided the essential 
facts quickly enough: the deceased 
was but a youth, and his widowed 
mother—See her there, poor soul!— 
is left alone in the world. There was 
no more than that. Already the draped 
litter was passing by when Jesus 
stepped forward. He had but two 
words for the heartbroken mother, 
words that fall precious from His lips, 
words that we treasure and repeat for 
His saying them. He said gently, 
“Don't cry.” And then, with a short, 
sharp command, He brought the dead 
youth back to life. 

It is considerably more than a sen- 
timental guess to suppose that on this 
occasion the Heart of Christ was pro- 
foundly touched, and touched in the 
most simple and human way. Surely 
Christ saw in the body on the litter 
the body on the cross. Surely in the 
broken-hearted mother of Naim He 
saw the broken-hearted Mother of Cal- 
vary. And for the mother of Naim He 
did—and was it for that reasonP—what 
He would not be able to do for the 
Mother of Calvary. He dried her tears 
and gave her boy back to her. 

The Saviour of the world has un- 
doubtedly been oversentimentalized: 
He has been thus far badly treated by 
the writers and the artists and by those 
non-artists who write hymns, and 
treacly verses for holy cards. But the 
Heart of Christ felt, and felt pro- 
foundly and truly and sharply, all the 
pangs that tear and rend any human 
heart. It is perfectly true that Christ 
our Lord does not always, in our crude 
and immediate sense, hear the an- 
guished prayers that rise from our torn 
hearts. But He does recognize the 
anguish; He does remember how a 
heart feels when it breaks; He does, 
in the most exact sense, sympathize. 
It is well for us to remember that even 
when Christ does not raise our dead, 
He does truly go into mourning with 
us. VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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EVE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registers 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advies 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, XW. Y, 





Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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12 cents per word 
Payment with order 






ADVENTURE WITH A _ MISSIONARY: 
Don’t miss the fascinating true story of g 
Missionary, a brigantine and the Pacific 
—“The story of the Romance”—$3,50, 
Jesuit Mission Bureau, 51 East 83rd 
Street, New York 28. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y, 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CATHOLIC MAN, college graduate, vei: 
eran World War II, teaching and business 
experience, seeks congenial position. Box 
182, AMERICA. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations — 544”, 6”, 642” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





“PRIESTLESS COUNTY FOR YEARS — 
NEEDS CHURCH NOW" 68 Catholics 
can’t do it alone. Please help. Rev. Cletus 
Gillson, St. Andrew’s Mission, London, 
Kentucky. 
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FILMS 








THE BEGGAR’S OPERA is this re- 
viewers idea of a movie that is a 
work of art—a quality I might add. 
that is as elusive and difficult to de- 
fne as the “charm” which Barrie has 
Maggie Shand describe as the at- 
tribute which, if a woman possesses it, 
she needs nothing else and if she 
lacks it nothing else she has matters 
much. 

The credit for the successful screen 
adaptation of John Gay’s early eigh- 
teenth-century burlesque opera, at 
frst glance anything but promising 
movie material, must be spread around 
among a distinguished company of 
artists and artisans who had a hand 
in the proceedings. Christopher Fry, 
who wrote additional dialog and 
lyrics; Sir Arthur Bliss, who arranged 
old and composed new music; Cin- 
ematographer Guy Green; set and cos- 
tume designer George Wahkevitch; 
and co-producer and chief actor 
Laurence Olivier. 

It would seem, though, that the 
major portion of credit belongs to 
director Peter Brook, a young English 
stage director, whose first movie this 
is. Brook it was who provided the 
impetus for making the film, devised 
the framework to make it palatable 
for screen purposes and recruited the 
right men to work with him on the 
project. 

In any case, what the group has 
done is to take Gay’s macabre com- 
bination of picaresque adventure and 
social, political and musical satire, 
eliminate the aspects that are no 
longer pertinent and mount the rest 
with a Hogarthian feeling for the 
period leavened by a stylized artificial- 
ity which keeps a grim jest from being 
too insensitive for comfort. The result 
isa delight to the eye and ear with 
its lovely music and almost magically 
expert Technicolor effects. It is also 
a very pungent comedy of manners, 
tibald without being offensive, and 
a picturesque slice of social history. 

In a carping mood it might be re- 
marked that the operatic convention 
of having people sing when they 
should be talking will never take too 
kindly to screen treatment. Also, that 
Olivier’s insistence on using his own 
pleasant but limited vocal resources, 
while the rest of the cast employed 
voice doubles of operatic caliber for 
the singing portions of their roles, was 
not very prudent. Nevertheless, the 
Picture is a rich, strange and fascinat- 
ing experience for adults. 


(Warner) 


FAIRFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


e College of Arts and Sciences—Bachelor’s Degrees: 
Business Administration—accounting, economics, manage- 
ment 
Arts—languages, mathematics 
Natural Sciences—chemistry, biology, ~physics 


Social Sciences—education, government, history, etc. 


e Graduate Department of Education—Master’s Degrees: 
Classroom teaching, supervision, administration, psychology and 
guidance—Coeducational. 


e College Courses for Nurses —College-credit courses for gradu- 
ate nurses who seek professional advancement—Coeducational. 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Fairfield University Fairfield, Connecticut 








Canisius College 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S JESUIT COLLEGE 
Founded 1870 


BACHELOR DEGREES 


ARTS e SCIENCES e SOCIAL STUDIES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


DENTISTRY e MEDICINE 
LAW e ENGINEERING 


MASTER DEGREES 


CHEMISTRY e ENGLISH 
HISTORY e EDUCATION 


DEBATING, DRAMATICS, PUBLICATIONS, GLEE CLUB 
RELIGIOUS AND ACADEMIC SOCIETIES 


U. S. Army Reserve Officers Training Corps 
(General Military Science) 


DAY SESSION SUMMER SESSION EVENING SESSION 
For Details Address the Registrar 


2001 MAIN STREET e Buffalo, N. Y. @ GArfield 7000 

















SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited standard college, 
girls acquire cultural knowledge and career skills. B.A., B.S. and 
B.F.A. degrees. Music, art, commerce, secretarial training, 
journalism, teacher training, speech and radio. Beautiful build- 
ings, spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. Early registra- 
tion advised. 

For catalog address: The Secretary 


BOX 73 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 
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he gave the role such an aura of cul- 5 = 
. ire, personality and good-fellowship, , ——ROSARIAN ACADEMY ——— | 
~| that many prexies and professors of 3 = 

igstitutions of higher learning, I’m Resident and Day School for Girls | Fully accredited with Florida State = 
Ss sure, silently app lauded. Some shits on shores of beautiful Lake Worth Dept. of Education, Southern As 
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Colmans, Ronald and Benita, are long NEW CLASS ROOM BUILDING WITH MODERN EQUIPMENT — 
— overdue on television; and millions of 
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--- 653 viewers who never saw the inside of a 
--. 887 college look forward, along with the 
_ =A university profs, to the TV debut of 
--- 62 | “The Halls of Ivy.” 

senate Though TV may not be able to 
1. BBB hoast a college president, it is well 
supplied with fictional mentors in the 
feld of secondary education. TV’s 
a most popular faculty members, with- 
a “ gut a doubt, are Miss Connie Brooks, 
nail as played by Eve Arden in the situa- 
tion comedy series “Our Miss Brooks,” 
“a and “Mr. Peepers,” a role lived—acted 
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im't the word—by Wally Cox in the 
show of the same name. 
— Mr. Peepers is a disconcertingly in- 
ae; a genuous high-school instructor, but his 
_-- B44 naiveté is relieved by practicality, wis- 
ety dom and sincerity. If there is a secret 
_. 644 to making such an admixture of traits 
__. 664 believable in a single character, it con- 
_. 644 sists in this: Mr. Cox is just being him- 
_. 559 self. He long ago discovered that he AMERIC A 
_. Bat had only to play the part “straight” F ut 
_. B43 to please his audience; the simple 
- 561 mien and manner that caused him 
__ 648 | much embarrassment as a young man fo work 
_. 639 now assure him a big income as a pro- 
_- 660 fessional performer. As a person and ‘ . 
_. iii | asa teacher, he seems real. wm your classes this year. 
546, iii “Our Miss Brooks” is somewhat less 
‘i e of a character and a bit more of a 
_. 648 caricature; but, to me, at least, she AMERICA brings each student a balanced weekly analysis 
__ BBE loses none of her attractiveness be- of the world, scene based on Christian principles. 
a cause of it. A number of female high- AMERICA brings each student information-in-depth on cur- 
-- school teachers, I’m = object to rent events . . . Catholic affairs . . . literature . . . theatre 
__ B42 the broad comedy which marks the wn 
__ B49 program, feeling that it constitutes an gaerrniens 


AND THIS YEAR — you may order AMERICA for your 


_ ii insult to their profession generally and ; 
students under either of two economical plans: 


a acanard against lady English instruc- 


tors in particular. . A we 
-- 7 ! hab + er eR PLAN A—which entitles you to enter individually 
* ida tis wieng tack. They're letting addressed subscriptions at the prepaid rate of only 
a wirsensitive feelings tum them — $1.80 for 4 months, or $3.50 for 8 months. 


PLAN B—which brings you AMERICA for your 
classes in a bulk shipment for as many weeks as 
you like at only 10¢ instead of 15¢ a copy. 


__ B45 against a program that really is fight- 
__ BAT ing on their behalf. It is true that no 
ee real-life high-school principal ever ap- 


_ B40 proached the asininity of Osgood . ‘ 

_ 3 aes, Sew students have ever come Either plan includes a Free Desk Copy of AMERICA 
_ 643 close to crackle-voiced Walter Denton, for you. 

Oe fe 8 te tetches may eeseenblo USE AMERICA IN YOUR CLASSES. Prove to yourself, 





- ma a ee } as many teachers already have, that the informative articles 
7 aa ie og ; og f th e A of AMERICA can work along with you in molding the 
<a f ee ee eee moral and intellectual life of your students. 

7 protession as keenly or as regularly 

_ Bab as does “Our Miss Brooks.” The level For complete details, write to— 

_ 546 of pay og oo in this country will AMERICA, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
a never be raised by keeping it a secret; 

. may be bettered by ae a ae 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
_ 646 eme on this nation-wide telecast. 
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COMMUNITY 
CULTURAL 
EXTENSION 
UNDER 
CATHOLIC 
AUSPICES 


. . . for increased 
prestige 
. . . for fund- 


raising 


THE 
CECILIAN 
SERIES 


Four outstanding 
concert attractions 
for presentation 
in 1953-54 season 


In Zanesville, Ohio, under the 
sponsorship of the Altar-Rosary 
Council of St. Nicholas Church, 
the Cecilian Series will include: 
CHRISTOPHER LYNCH, cele- 
brated tenor, September 17; 
FATHER FLANAGAN'S BOYS 
TOWN CHOIR, November 24; 
TONI & ROSI GRUNSCHLAG, 
duo-pianists, January 17; STEPHAN 
HERO, violin virtuoso, March 14. 
The net profit expected from the 
presentation of the Cecilian 
Series in Zanesville will go to aid 
the Good Samaritan Hospital. 

In addition to this hospital dona- 
tion, the Altar-Rosary Council, in 
its sponsorship of the Cecilian 
Series, is making an intangible 
but, nevertheless, considerable con- 
tribution to the extension of the 
Church's significant position as a 
principal patron of music. 

Your group, too, can present the 
Cecilian Series for increased 
prestige, augmentation of your 
community's cultural advantages, 
and as a fund-raising project for 
your favorite charity. 


It Is never too late—this series 
may be launched at any time. 


for further information: 


THE WHALENS — PUBLICISTS 
50 East 72nd St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Butterfield 8-0499 











Aside from the realm of fiction, 
there has been a continuing trend in 
radio and television to introduce real 
instructors and professors to the mike 
and camera. The movement shows no 
signs of abating. Previously, any num- 
ber of actors and emcees had been 
teachers before entering the broadcast 
art, but most of them, fellows like 
Bill Slater and John K. M. McCaffery, 
for instance, played down their aca- 
demic backgrounds and launched on 
performing careers strictly as talented 
announcers, commentators or mod- 
erators. 

Dr. Roy K. Marshall was probably 
the first faculty member to use his 
university position and reputation, as 
such, to sell on TV both himself and 
the automobiles he so ably dissected 
and explained. He has since taken a 
position as educational director for a 
Philadelphia TV station. 

Dr. Bergen Evans, a faculty mem- 
ber of Northwestern University, has 
been gaining fame and some little 
fortune, this past year, as the emcee 
of the NBC-TV panel show “Down 
You Go” and the word-building game 
series “Super Ghost.” Another pro- 
fessor from Northwestern, Dr. Robert 
Breen, is a regular guest on “Down 
You Go,” while it is reported that NBC 
is interested in bringing to the net- 
work still another N. U. faculty mem- 
ber, Dr. Irving Lee, a professor of 
semantics who does a local panel pro- 
gram in Chicago, “Sez You.” 

Dr. Frances Horwich, former head 
of the Education Department at 
Roosevelt College in Chicago, has be- 
come nationally known this year as 
the one-woman cast of “Ding-Dong 
School,” a series designed especially 
for the pre-school child. With the 
growing popularity of the show and 
the development of books and records 
based on the series, “Miss Frances” 
saw her income jump to the point 
where she found it expedient to take 
leave of the collegians permanently 
and to devote herself entirely to her 
air-lane students. 

Hundreds of college teachers, across 
the country, have altruistically offered 
their services gratis to educational sta- 
tions and programs in the past. Most 
of them will continue to do so in the 
future. But it now seems certain that 
the more personable, loquacious and 
telegenic of their number will seek to 
make themselves “available” to re- 
munerative commercial series. 

Educational administrators have 
heretofore faced the problem of per- 
suading more young people to enter 
the teaching profession. They now 
may be called on to persuade their 
best teachers to remain in the pro- 
fessorial ranks, immune to the blan- 
dishments of TV gold and glory. 

Wiiuu A. CoLEMAN 
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LETTERS 








Fr. James J. Daly 

Epiror: In your notice of Rev. James 
J. Daly, S.J.’s death (8/29, p. 519) 
you omitted mention of one of his 
finest books, The Road to Peace 
(1936), a series of essays on the Spiri. 
tual Exercises of St. Ignatius. He also 
wrote a memoir of Nicholas Frederick 
Brady (1935), contributed a lengthy 
paper on “Catholic Contributions to 
American Prose” to the five-volume 
Catholic Builders of the Nation 
(1925), and on the occasion of the 
centenary of the Missouri Province, 
S.J., in 1923 he wrote and read a long 
ode, “The Grand Review,” which was 
afterwards published in booklet form 
and reprinted in anthologies. 

Critics often referred to Fr. James 
]. Daly, the poet. This used to annoy 
him a little. Prose is my trade, he 
would say, and poetry only an in. 
cidental exercise. He was a really first. 
rate prose artist and to the end a 
gentle, gracious priest and Jesuit. 

(Rev.) ALLAN P. FARRELL, S.J. 

University of Detroit 


Ersatz coffee? 

Eprror: I read with much interest 
Mary Lou Pitlick’s “Coffee house- 
twentieth-century style” in your Aug. 
15 issue. While there is much to 
arouse enthusiasm about this “coffee 
house” modernization, it must be 
added that there are far more im- 
portant and relevant subjects for twen- 
tieth-century Catholic collegians to 
discuss than their own callow literary 
productions. What Catholic colleges 
should give (and too often fail to 
give) to the home, the parish, the 
country and the world are Christian 
humanists of genuine intellectuality, 
not pseudo-literary “artists” or “dan- 
gerously skilled barbarians.” 

I am very much aware of the need 
for Catholic writers but I’m convinced 
that the “creative-writing-course, cof- 
fee-house” approach, a kind of aca- 
demic counterpart of the correspon- 
dence-course advertisement captioned 
“So You Thought You Couldn’t Write,” 
is superficial, unrealistic, and ultim- 
ately futile. Cardinal Newman’s dic- 
tum that a writer’s aim is “to give 
forth what he has within him” stil 
holds. Too many of our college Eng- 
lish departments, naively reliant on 
academic shortcuts, seem intent on 
getting something out of the student 
before he has anything within him. 

Bro. Cormac Pum, F.S.C. 

Manhattan College 

New York, N. Y. 
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